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MEET THE 
SWEDES 


WEDEN is a kingdom but her people are quick to guard 
their democratic rights. There’s a story which illustrates 
this attitude. Not long ago, a new bridge was opened in 
Stockholm, Sweden’s capital. On the main arch of the bridge 
appeared the initials of the king. 

The Social-Democrats of the city objected, saying that 
this was overdoing the royalty business. So a Conservative 
party man suggested that the national coat of arms be carved 
on instead.,This pleased everyone, most of all the King. 

And just in case you get the idea that the Swedes are too 
democratic to love royal tradition, whom do you suppose the 
city council asked to dedicate the bridge? Why, the King. 

Athletic King Gustav, now 88 years old and still a good 
tennis player, typifies another Swedish trait — love of the 
outdoors. This is natural, since the Gulf Stream makes 
Sweden’s climate milder than that of other northern countries. 
Taking advantage of this, the Swedes were among the first 
to develop city planning and airy, modern architecture. 
Forty per cent of the people live in cities, but there are no 
real slums in Sweden. 

Because Sweden has more lakes and rivers than any other 
European country except Finland, practically every Swede 
owns a canoe or tiny sailboat. One Swede out of four has a 
bicycle, and the big event of the year is the 60-mile cross- 
country Vasa ski race. 


Swedes Are Calm and Cautious 


All of these sports might have made the Swedes like “live- 
wires.” Yet the quiet Swedes admit that they are slow. This 
means they are calm, thoughtful, cautious and seldom exag- 
gerate. It definitely does not mean that they are dull, for 
Swedish minds are among the most inventive. Swedish sci- 
entists discovered the body’s lymph glands, and invented 
~ serew propellers, steam turbines, precision gauges, safety 
matches, and ball bearings. : 

The Swedes are also ace craftsmen, admired for their 
modern furniture, gay textiles, simple metalcraft, and un- 
paralleled glassware. They also make the world’s best steel 
" and some of its finest paper and electrical machines, from 
dynamos to Electrolux vacuum cleaners. 

The Swedes’ slowness might better be considered -modera- 
tion. They are moderate in cutting down their forests, one 
of their main resources. They are moderate in their govern- 
ment. While the government is labor, there is such a well- 
organized system of mediation boards that there have been 
practically no strikes. Although the average wage is rather 
low, the standard of living is, along with that of Switzerland, 
the highest in Europe. 

The Swedes feel that their stable qualities are the result 
of their being less mixed racially than any other people. The 
same race has been in Sweden since the Stone Age, and 
Sweden has been a nation for 1,200 years. 


Map copyright, 1946, the Newspaper PM, In 
If Sweden were placed on a map of the United States 
it would extend from Chicago to Cheyenne, Wyoming. 


The Russ Vikings who first settled Russia and gave that 
country its name were also Swedes. Heathens long after 
Europe became Christian, the Swedes are now mostly Luth- 
eran. The church is run by the state, and all citizens con- 
tribute ‘to its upkeep. 

Except for a few Latin-looking Swedes whose ancestors 
came to Karlskrona when one of Napoleon’s generals became 
Sweden’s king, the 6,458,000 Swedes are blond, tall, and 
muscular. The only non-Swedes are 34,000 Finns and 6,500 
Lapps. No one knows where the Lapps came from, but 
they’re about five feet tall and the smallest non-dwarf 
people. Migrating with their reindeer herds between Lap- 
land and Norway, they live in conical black tents and skim 
along on speedy sleds. Like the Swedes, they are great coffee 
drinkers, and their first word is typically Swedish in its hos- 
pitality: “Pourist” — (I greet you!). 
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LAND OF THE 
MIDNIGHT SUN 


WEDEN is on the same latitude as Alaska, and 15 per 
cent of Sweden lies ~within the Arctic Circle. But the 


temperate breezes from the Gulf Stream warm Sweden to ~ 


make its climate the mildest of any northern region. In win- 
ter the temperature ranges from a low of 18 tg a high of 
24 degrees, In summer it is about 54 degrees, although the 
summer lasts from four months to only two weeks, depend- 
ing on whether you're in south or north Sweden. 

Often it is hard to tell when 
day becomes night. For several 
summer weeks there is no true 
darkness at night around Stock- 
holm, Even when the sun does 
set, from May to August the 
sun is so close to the horizon 
that the refraction of its rays 
warms the land and lights it 
up with a pink glow. In north . 
Lapland there is continual daylight for 50 days. 

A little larger than California and Maryland combined, 
Sweden is as long as the stretch from Chieago to Cheyenne, 
Wyo. Sweden is larger than Britain. Swedes measure their 
country’s. size in terms of the Swedish mile; which is about 
seven English miles. 

Sweden belongs to one of the oldest rock formations in 
the world. The Glacial Age tossed up Sweden's skerries 
(chisters of tiny islands that 
characterize the coastline) and 
formed lakes Vattern and Van- 
ern. The latter is the largest 
fresh water lake in Europe out- 
side Russia. . 

An old stronghold of the 
Vikings, the island of Gotland 
lies 50 miles off the Swedish 
coast in the tideless Baltic. 
Swedes come here on vacation to stroll among the boxwood 
hedges and rose gardens of this “mediaeval treasure house.” 
Cobbled streets and half-timbered, gabled cottages remind 
visitors that Gotland once was the wealthy center of the 
Hanseatic League, which dominated European commerce 
in the middle ages. 

Near Gotland lies Sweden's great ice-free naval base of 
Karlskrona, Mild sea breezes make Skane’s prosperous plains - 
Sweden’s granary. The harbor 
of Malmo, situated on the Bal- 
tic between Denmark and 
Germany, is a bustling port of 
trade, : 

Along. the _herring-filled 
western waters of Sweden are 
sandy dunes dotted with bath- 
ing resorts. Off the coast are 
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wind-swept little islands that 
once were pirate haunts. An- 
cient ship-shaped stone slabs 
are found on the fishermen’s 
isles of Bohuslan. The inscrip- 
tions on these slabs mark these 
isles as the home of all the 
events written about in Beo- 
. wulf (700 A.D.). At that time 
the place was called Viken, hence the word “Viking.” 

The natural harbor of Géteborg dominates this west coast, 
as it dominates Sweden's foreign trade. The Gota Canal 
connects Géteborg with the Baltic. The canal twists through 
the Vanern-Vattern Lake country, the home of safety 
matches and of the ancient Goths. 

Stockholm, the political heart of Sweden, stands on 13 
islands, connected by bridges under which motor boats chug. 
Reflected in the waters are 
Stockholm’s massive Royal 
Palace and the tall red tower 
of Town Hall. Stockholm 
boasts the unusual Skansen, an 
open-air museum where are 
collected typical cottages with 
typical furnishings and _ typi- 
cal. costumed families from 
every part of Sweden. 

A little north of Stockholm the old university city of 
Uppsala sleeps among hills once inhabited by heathen tribes. 
Northwest of Uppsala, the tableland region of Varmland is 
pocked with mines and blackened with smoke from char- 
coal kilns and ironworks. Here are large wood pulp concerns 
and the famous Bofors engineering factories. North of this 
woodland stretch the endless forests of Dalarna. Here 
red log cabins nestle close to churches with onion-shaped 
domes, and paper-making mills _ 
churn at the mouths of log- 
filled rivers. 

Thundering cataracts, glis- 
tening lakes, rivers streaked 
with salmon and trout, snow- 
covered mountains etched with 
skiers’ tracks—all these are 
characteristic of north Sweden. 
Up in Lapland, where the 
height of the earth averages 4,600 feet, early winter skies 
are ablaze with the Aurora Borealis. In contrast to the 
reindeer caravans of the Lapps, electric trains rumble to the 
modern open-pit iron mines of Kirna. Beyond the shafts, 
hikers in soft Lapp boots trek across springy humus to ex- 
plore a silent land of black crags, gleaming glaciers, and 
fens where wild birds gather from all over northern Europe 
to spend the winter warmed by the Midnight Sun. 
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The hard-working Swedes come from roaring 
fighters who swashbuckled across Europe 





American-Swedish News Exchange 
King Gustav V obliges autograph hunter with his 
signature. Now 88, the King is a good tennis player. 


WEDEN is a country with a “past.” There was a time 

when Sweden was a “big power.” Today, Sweden is still 

great. But her “greatness” in based not on military might 
but on a progressive way of life. 

Sweden is the only country in the world which has not 
been at war in 132 years. She is a socialist democracy with 
the most advanced social welfare program and the highest 
standard of living in all of Europe. 

The “infancy” of Sweden was the period of the Vikings 
(800-1050 A.D.). The Vikings were pirates and raiders. 
Their fighting spirit and thorough knowledge of organized 
warfare made them formidable foes. 

Neighboring European countries began sending Christian 
missionaries to Scandinavia — with a purpose. They hoped 
that by converting the fierce Norsemen to the Christian re- 
ligion they could stop their onslaughts. It worked. 

From the 11th to the 14th centuries, there were several 
unsuccessful attempts to unite Sweden, Norway and Den- 
mark, Finally, in 1388, Queen Margaret, who had already 
been chosen Queen of Denmark and Norway, was also 
chosen Queen of Sweden. A federation was created known 
as the Union of Kalmar (so called because it was formed 
in the Swedish city of that name). This Scandinavian union 
lasted more than a century. 

Each of the three countries was to enjoy equal rights. 
Actually, Denmark dominated the federation. The Swedes 
rebelled under the leadership of Gustavus Vasa in 1520. 
They chased the Danes out of Sweden three years later, and 
elected Gustavus Vasa as their king. 

King Gustavus Vasa created the modern state of Sweden. 
He ruled for nearly 40 years, and his descendants held the 
throne for another three centuries. He established an effective 
administration. 





SOCIALIST 


The next important figure in Swedish history is Gustavus 
Vasa’s grandson, the famous Gustavus Adolphus, Sweden's 
great national hero. He made his country one of the most 
powerful nations of Europe. When he ascended the throne 
(in 1611), as a youth of 17, Sweden was engaged in war 
with three of her neighbozrs — Russia, Poland and Denmark. 
Each of these countries was superior to Sweden in population 
and resources. He defeated all three, and forced them to 
cede several provinces to Sweden. The Baltic Sea became 
literally a “Swedish lake.” Gustavus Adolphus was not only 
a brilliant general. He improved the system of education 
and encouraged the development of industry. 


Decline of Sweden 


The decline of Sweden as a great power began in the 18th 
century. The central figure in the drama is the heroic and 
youthful King Charles XII. He ruled from 1697 to 1718. 
Determined to recover their lost territories, Denmark, Poland 
and Russia formed an offensive alliance against Sweden. In 
1700 they opened hostilities. Charles was only 18 at the 
time. The young king not only fought them off, but invaded 
their territories. He subdued Denmark, beat the Poles, and 
with an army of only 8,000 men defeated 40,000 Russians 
at Narva. 

Charles made the fatal mistake, however, of following up 
his victories by invading the heart of Rusisa. There, in the 
battle of Poltava, in 1709, he suffered a crushing defeat at 





Bleck Star 
Legislators vote by pressing button —“‘ja” for yes, 
“nei” for no. Result is recorded on strip of film. 
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KINGDOM 


the hands of Czar Peter the Great. Britain and Russia joined 
Denmark and Poland in a new attack on Sweden. On Novem- 
ber 20, 1718, the colorful young king met his death during 
the siege of Fredriksten, in Norway. 

The last war waged by Sweden was in 1813 when she 
attacked Napoleon’s ally, Denmark, and demanded Norway. 
A union of the two nations was formed which lasted until 
1905, when it was dissolved by “gentlemanly” agreement. 

The rest of the 19th century was a period of peace, marked 
by steady social and material progress. 

In 1866, the Riksdag (Parliament) was made into a demo- 
cratic bicameral legislative body, and universal suffrage was 
adopted. Friendly relations were established between Sweden 
and the other two Scandinavian countries. Together the 
three countries managed to maintain a common neutrality 
in World War I. Unfortunately, in World War II, only 
Sweden succeeded in preserving a somewhat precarious 
neutrality. 

How is Sweden governed? The government is a constitu- 
tional monarchy, somewhat like that of Britain. The present 
Constitution, adopted on June 6, 1809, is the oldest written 
constitution in Europe. 





; _ Black Star 
Voting results: “avst’’. means didn’t wish to vote 
(both buttons are pushed); “franv” means absent. 
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° Wide World 
Cabinet represents Social-Democratic party. Man {n 
center with umbrella is Premier Per Albin Hansson. 


Nominally, the head of the state is the King. Although he 
has the right to veto bills passed by the national legislature, 
he has not exercised this right in many decades. A republic 
could be established at any time by the vote of two succes- 
sive Riksdags. 

The real chief executive is the prime minister, appointed 
by the King at the recommendation of the Riksdag. He is 
usually the leader of the party having the largest representa- 
tion in the national legislature. His Cabinet is composed of 
10 to 15 Ministers. 

The Riksdag consists of two houses: the First Chamber 
and the Second Chamber. Both enjoy equal power. The First 
Chamber, correspénding to our Senate, has 150 members. 
They are elected for a term of eight years by town and pro- 
vincial councils throughout the country. The Second Cham- 
ber has 230 members elected for four-year terms by direct 
popular vote, like the members. of our House of Representa- 
tives. 

Government Is Socialist 


For many years, the largest political organization in the 
country has been the Social Democratic party, a socialist 
group whose program is not unlike that of the British Labor 
party. 

In the last elections to the Second Chamber, held in Sep- 
tember, 1944, the Social Democrats obtained 115 seats; the 
Conservatives, 39; Farmers’ Union, 36; People’s Party, 25; 
and the Communists, 15. In the First Chamber, as presently 
constituted, the party strengths are: Social Democrats, 83 
seats; Conservatives, 30; Farmers’ Union, 21; People’s Party, 
14; and Communists, 2. 

In July, 1945, the wartime coalition government of Sweden 
resigned after five years in office. Premier Per Albin Hansson 
announced a new cabinet composed completely of his fellow 
Social-Democratic party members. This cabinet is still in 
power. 

During World War II, Sweden's close economic ties to 
Germany were responsible for her neutrality. She did, how- 
ever, provide a havensfor vast numbers of war refugees. 

As a neutral during World War II, Sweden was not eligible 
to join the UNO at its formation. Recently, Premier Hansson 
announced that Sweden was willing to give up the neutrality 
she maintained during the war in order to join. the UNO. 
Sweden was a staunch supporter of the League of Nations. 
She feels that her security lies in a world peace organization. 














seahinis wedish News a 
The nets of Sweden’s fishermen bring up a deep- 
sea harvest of sea food for canning factories. 





American-Swedish News Exchange 


Swedish immune’ is etched with absolute perfection. 





European 
Every fourth Swede owns a bicycle. Bikes in photo 
are parked outside a hotel in heart of Stockholm. 


COUNTRY that has had but one major strike in about 

20 years? An industrial land where the average loss of 

working time through strikes or lockout per man per year is 

less than half an hour? You may think such a nation doesn’t 

exist. But it does — the nation is Sweden. Yet in relation to 

its population, Sweden is the most highly industrialized 
country in Europe. 

Swedes have no anti-strike laws. But they find that they 
and their country get along better without strikes. What has 
made them come to this decision? Five facts account for 
Sweden’s indistrial peace: (1) the government is socialist; 
(2) monopolies compete with cooperatives; (3) thete is a 
model system of arbitration; (4) Swedish production and 
trade are at their peak; (5) the Swedish standard of living 
is high. Sweden follows a middle way. 

Except for short periods, the Swedish government has 
been in the hands of the Social-Democratic party since 1932. 
The government long ago decided that many problems could 
be solved best by nationalizing the basic industries. The 
state owns a fifth of the forests, slightly more than a third 
of the electric power, mining rights to the largest iron de- 
posits, all telegraphs and telephones, all railroads, airlines, 
and radio broadcasting stations, and all tobacco and liquor 
sales outlets. 

This makes Sweden a puzzling country. It is three-fourths 
socialistic and yet is a kingdom. 


THE STABLE 


Economy is split among private ownership, 


Although labor controls the government, Swedish workers 
are ever alert to check monopolies, whether private or state. 
That is why Sweden is the home of cooperatives. 

Consumer co-ops are stores which are owned and run by 
the consumers themselves. Co-ops really hit their stride in 
Sweden in 1899, when several Konsums (co-ops) united 
to form KF, the Cooperative Union. At that time a few 
big businesses made all of Sweden’s margerine. They tormed 
a cartel and agreed to keep margerine prices high. So KF 
brought a small factory and made its own margerine. This it 
sold at low prices in its Konsums. Unable to compete, the 
margerine cartel folded up. 

The same thing happened with electric light bulbs. Their 
prices plumeted more than a third as soon as KF began 
making its own. Konsums now run flour mills, packing 
houses, fish canneries, and soft drinks plants. They sell at 
low cost all necessities from fertilizer and shoes to auto tires 
and porcelain. There are about 6,500 Konsums, and thirty- 
five per cent of the population belongs to co-ops. Right now 
these co-op members are worried. More and more the co-ops 
are running into competition from government-operated 
plants. The average Swede fears government monopoly. 

This dislike of government interference is a trait of Swed- 
ish labor. Nearly al] Swedish unions want to handle their 
grievances directly with management, without any govern- 
ment intervention. 

As the result of opposition to the big steel “masters” of 
the 1800s, the Confederation of Swedish Trade Unions was 
formed in 1898. Half the population now belongs to unions, 
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» about and most unions belong to the Confederation. Union leaders - 

loss of attend the Confederation School, which teaches them labor 

year is and management problems. After bitter strikes in the early 

doesn’t 1900s, labor won a collective bargaining law and an 8-hour 
tion to work day limit. But Sweden never has had a minimum wage 
rialized law nor the check-off system of deducting union dues from 
, pay checks, — 
at they The country is divided into 7 arbitration districts, each 
hat has with a mediator appointed by the government. Union and 
unt for management leaders get together with the mediator. If-there 
rcialist; is any disagreement, it is settled by the unique national 
te is a Labor Court (made up of two representatives of manage- 
on and ment, two of labor, two lawyers, and one impartial expert). 
f living Once a contract is signed, it is illegal for either labor or 

management to break it. During disputes, work must go on. 
nt has All of Sweden’s industries are- booming. Ace of Swedish 
» 1932. industry is forestry. Sweden has the world’s second largest 
s could forest reserves, and a fourth of the population works in the 
s. The lumber trades. Swedish mills are famous for paper, newsprint, 
a third cardboard, and rayon. Chips of the wood become safety ™ 
‘on de- matches, which were invented in Sweden in 1844, and are Black Star 
‘irlines, exported under 900 different labels. Street cars in Stockholm have letter boxes. Note 
liquor Sweden’s second largest industry is minirig. Their dis- white cap. It shows that wearer is college student. 
covery of how to harden- metal for swords enabled the Goths 
fourths to slash their way across Europe. The Falun copper mine, 


once the largest in Europe, is run by the oldest chartered 
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rship, government ownership, and cooperatives 
ellie industrial corporation in the world. It has belonged to the 
same family since 1220. 
a Concentrating on quality rather than quantity, Swedish 
firms make some of the ~world’s finest steel, razors, piano 
wre yd wises, surgical instruments, and ball bearings. American-Swedish News Exchange 


“Made in Sweden” also is stamped on grade A electrical Skiing is popular sport. Note the novel ski parachute. 
united equipment. In 1890 a Swede discovered how to transmit 








fee electricity over long distances. This enabled coal-and-oil-less 
So KF Sweden to harness her numerous rivers for electric power. 
— The electrical industry sprang up. 
This it Sweden is at peak production, but basic commodities are . 
te, the rationed. First of all, Sweden is aiding her neighbors. Forty- 
. one per cent of her grain is at the disposal of Norway, Fin- 
. Their land, and the Netherlands, Secondly, Swedes are rationed 
began because they want to fill all the trade orders that are pouring 
acking in. Sweden is out to take Germany’s place as the iron and 
sell “i machinery supplier of Europe and Latin America. 
” ones There is little unemployment in Sweden, and no extremes 
thirty- ot riches or poverty. Through state-aided housing co-ops, 
ht now most city workers can build their own prefabricated, one- 
ete family, modern bungalows. The city supplies the land, elec- 
perated tricity, water, and gas. Apartment house co-ops give Swedes 
oly. roomy private apartments at very low rentals. Sweden has 
Swed- advanced farther than any other nation in Europe in the 
e their field of social security. It costs about 65 cents a day for hos- 
pres pital ward care, and wards for contagious diseases are free. 
a Since the birth rate is disturbingly low, every time a family 
ers” of has a new baby, papa gets a rent reduction and mamma 
dias gets a bonus. Black Star 
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The ball-bearing is a Swedish invention. Making 
TIc FEBRUARY 18, 1946 of ball and roller bearings is important industry. 





School Days bis 
SWEDISH 


Three Lions 
These boys are stirring up a mean stew in their cooking class. 
To them it’s no more sissyish than their chemistry or carpentry. High 
school students also learn English and German, required subjects. 


| 
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American-Swedish News Exchange 


Three Lions Perfect balance — and physical fitness 
Technical training is important, and these (above). Both girls and boys get regular 
boys study physics. Education has been training in gymnastics in Swedish schools. 
compulsory in Sweden since 1842. Almost Greta (below) learns to sew a fine seam 
everyone knows how to read and write. at a city vocational school in Stockholm. 
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Black Star 
Canoeing is very popular in a country with 96,000 lakes. School boys 
in photo build their own canoe in the Viking tradition of their ancestors. 
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How the State Department proposes to give 
other nations a true picture of America 


MERICA is the country where they have millionaires, 

skyscrapers, cowboys, Indians, and gangsters. 

That is a typical answer you might get from most movie- 
going Europeans if you asked them to describe America. 
Even after coming in contact with our GIs, the average 
Frenchman, Russian, or Chinese has a distorted picture of 
the United States. To make the people of other nations 
understand us better — and to make them like us — is the 
aim of a new State Department program worked out at the 
request of President Truman. 

Although other nations conducted foreign information 
services as part of their poli¢y, this is Uncle Sam’s first 
peacetime venture in telling the American story to other 


countries. It will be done by the Office of International Infor- , 


mation and Cultural Affaivs — OIC, for short. 

During the war, we had the overseas branch of the Office 
of War’ Information. This was set up to combat enemy 
propaganda. When victory came, these functions were trans- 
ferred to the State Department as the Interim International 
Information Service. The OIC, if Congress approves, will 
be an adaptation of the wartime and transition programs. 

Here is how Uncle Sam plans to tell the American story 
to the rest of the world. Under the direction of William Ben- 
ton, Assistant Secretary of State for Public Affairs, the fol- 
lowing channels would be used: 

Libraries — in 60 countries abgpad. Set up by the Office of 
War Information, these libraries have on their shelves Ameri- 
can histories, biographies, novels, technical books, periodi- 
cals, and official documents. 

Documentary motion pic- 
tures— prepared in many 
foreign languages to give a 
picture of American life. 
Other visual devices are 
film strips and photo-exhib- 
its. In China, 12,000,000 
school children see film 
strips about the United 
States every month. 

The magazine “America” 
—a Russian language pub- 
lication distributed in the 
Soviet Union, where private 
foreign magazines may not 
be sold. 
oic Exchange students, sci- 


New information service is ¢ntists, professors, and tech- 
headed by William Benton. nicians. There will be 10,- 
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000 foreign students study- 
ing in the U. S. this year. 

Cultural staffs — stationed 
in 62 countries. These men 
and women will conduct the 
various information and cul- 
tural activities. 

Background material — in- 
cluding biographical sketch- 
es, official document® and 
pictures taken by the Gov- 
ernment. : 

“Voice of America” — the 
short-wave radio broadcasts 
that tell the U. S. story in 
18 languages through 36 
transmitters. In areas such as the Balkans and parts of south- 
east Asia, these broadcasts are the only means of getting 
news about the U. S. to the people. These stations have no 
way of supporting themselves. Congress must therefore de- 
cide whether the Government will continue to furnish the 
money for their operation. 

Daily bulletins — sent by wireless to our diplomatic mis- 
sions. They contain some spot news and full texts of im- 
portant official developments such as Presidential speeches 
and bills before Congress. This is intended to supplement 
the material available from the Associated Press, United 
Press, and other commercial news agencies. 





orc 
Fiorello La Guardia broad- 
cast to Italy during war. 


AP and UP Object to Government Use of News 


These commercial news agencies have protested against 
Uncle Sam’s plan to use news developments in daily bul- 
letins and for “Voice of America” broadcasts. During the 
war, the Associated Press and United Press had supplied 
news free to the OWI. 

However, the Associated Press and United Press refuse 
to continue this service for the new OIC. They maintain that 
“Government cannot engage in newscasting without creat- 
ing the fear of propaganda.” They argue that the Govern- 
ment-prepared newscasts would raise doubts about the ob- 
jectivity of commercial news reports. 

Mr. Benton has protested this decision, emphasizing that 
the Government is interested only in spreading facts, not 


’ propaganda. He pointed out that the reputations of the AP 


and UP are not injured although Britain, Russia, and other 
nations use their reports for news about the U. S. 

The State Department’s authority to send news broadcasts 
to any foreign countries except Latin America expires on 
July 1. Congress will therefore get an opportunity to discuss 
this issue within the next few months, 
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Press Assn. 
Trygve Lie. Norway’s foreign min- 
ister, is UNO Secretary-General. 


lran and USSR Negotiate 


What Happened: The UNO now has: 


an official “papa.” He is Trygve Lie 
(pronounced Lee), Norwegian Foreign 
Minister, who was chosen by the Se- 
curity Council for the highest position 
in the Organization—the Secretary- 
Generalship. This job, which is for a 
term of five years, carries a salary of 
$20,000 a year, and a $20,000 a year 
expense account, 

Because of the veto power, all the 
members of the Big Five had to agree 
on the same candidate. Trygve Lie was 
a happy compromise. 

Overshadowing the election of Lie 
was the vexing dispute between Russia 
and Iran. The Iran delegation formally 
presented its charges against the Soviet 
Union to the Security Council. The 
Iranians accused the Russians of lend- 
ing moral and material support to the 
“rebels of Azerbaijan.” 

The Soviet delegation contended that 
the Security Council had no authority 
to deal with the case. The Security 
Council finally agreed to permit Russia 
and Iran to settle their dispute by direct 
negotiation. It would, however, pass 
judgment on the final agreement. 

In the meantime, Soviet military au- 
thorities returned to the Iranian State 
Railways the control of Iran’s vital lines 
through the northern provinces of Azer- 
baijan, Mazanderan and Kazvin. 

What’s Behind It: The UNO is now 
a fully going concern. It has the equip- 
ment and personnel. All that is needed 
is harmony and the will to succeed. 


French to Tighten Belts 


What Happened: The new govern- 
ment of Felix Gouin, Provisional Presi- 
dent of the French National Assembly, 
is off to a good start, At its debut before 
the Assembly, it received a better than 
ten to one reception. The deputies ex- 
pressed their confidence in his recently 
formed Cabinet by a vote of 514 to 51, 
after a five-hour debate. 

Mincing no words, President Gouin 
painted a grim picture of France’s eco- 
nomic and financial plight. He predicted 
continued civilian shortages before the 
nation can begin the climb back to 
recovery. The new head of the govern- 
meht appealed for greater work and 
sacrifice on the part of the population. 

Gouin’s formal program advocated 
deflation and drastic budgetary cuts. In 
foreign affairs, it called for a triple al- 
liance with Britain and Russia, closer 
relations with the United States, and 
a stern attitude toward Franco Spain. 

What's Behind It: The cabinet of 
President Gouin represents a three-way 
partnership of the major parties. It con- 
sists of seven Socialists, six Communists, 
six Popular Republicans, and one non- 
party member. The program presented 
to the National Assembly is a compro- 
mise between the views of these politi- 
cal forces. Whether this united front 
will remain united until the new elec- 
tions in the spring — is a 64-franc ques- 
tion. If the present government fails 
there might be a strong demand for the 
return of General de Gaulle as the head 
of a strong authoritarian government. 





Harris-Ewing 


Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, diplomat, 
is Britain’s new ambassador to U. S. 


SENIOR 


Japs to Hold Elections 


What Happened: The “Americaniza- 
tion” of Japan is proceeding with typi- 
cally American speed. The Japanese 
Cabinet announced that the long- 
awaited free, democratic elections will 
be held on March 31. For the first time 
in Nippon’s history, women will vote. 

Equally revolutionary was the step 
taken by the no-longer-“divine” Em- 
peror Hirohito, He appointed Japan’s 


leading liberal, Dr. Tatsukichi Minobe, 


to the Imperial Privy Council, the high- 
est consultative body of the land. Ten 
years ago, the militarists drove Dr. 
Minobe from his post as professor at the 
Tokyo Imperial University. His books 
were publicly burned. 

In the economic affairs of the country, 
the biggest news was the Allied direct- 
ive freezing Japan's national debt, and 
putting an end to deficit financing. The 
government was ordered to make some 
attempt to balance its budget. In the 
past, deficits were met by simply print- 
ing additional money. 

What's Behind It: The Japanese peo- 
ple are learning that more has been 
done for their well-being during six 
months of American rule than in six dec- 
ades of native militarist governments. 


Belgians Go to Polls 


What Happened: All schools are to 
close in Belgium on February 17. Rea- 
son? Phe country is holding its first 
general election since 1939. Competing 
for power are five political parties — 
the Socialists, the Liberals, the Com- 
munists, the Belgian Democratic Union, 
and the Christian Social party. The last 
two groups are offshoots of the old 
Catholic Conservative party. 

On the surface, the political pro- 
grams seem to be alike. All parties 
adocate reduced living costs, full em- 
ployment, purge of collaborationists, 
and ‘support of the UNO. Actually, the 
Socialists support a domestic and for- 
eign policy similar to that of the Brit- 
ish Labor party. The Communists lean 
heavily on Moscow. The other three 
parties represent the conservative view- 
point. In the present Chamber of Depu- 
ties, the Socialists are strongest, holding 
64 seats; the Liberals come next with 
33 seats; the Communists have nine. 

What’s Behind It: Most political ob- 
servers foresee a large vote for the 
Socialists. 
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Loan to Britain Debated 


What Happened: The stage has been 
set for another important Congressional 
debate — this time over the proposed 
$4,400,000,000 loan to Great Britain. 
Mr. Truman urged Congress, to give 
prompt approval to the loan. 

President Truman pointed out that in 
return for the loan, Britain will wipe 
out some of her restrictions that hinder 
American trade. The loan would enable 
Britain to buy essential food and raw 
materials, thus keeping open a vast mar- 
ket for the sale of American surplus 
products, he said. According to the 
agreement, Britain would repay the 
loan over a 50 year period beginning in 
1951 at an annual interest rate of two 
per cent. 

Opposition is coming from Congress- 
men on three scores. The legislators are 
not convinced that (1) Britain would 
ever repay the loan; (2) the U. S. can 
afford to make the loan; (3) it is really 
in the national interest to make it. 

What's Behind It: The British loan 
issue is closely tied to the Bretton 
Woods plan for an International Mone- 
tary Fund and Bank to stabilize world 
trade. These organizations have already 
been approved by Congress, but officials 
admit that they cannot be successful 
without British participation. That par- 
ticipation may be impossible if Uncle 
Sam does not grant the loan? If Con- 
gress does not approve the loan, it may 
block a program to which it has already 
given the go-ahead signal. 





House Weighs Labor Bill 


What Happened: Congress accepted 
President Truman’s invitation to write 
its own labor bill if it did not like his 
fact-finding plan. The House voted 285 
to 114 to consider a new measure that 
would set up a Federal mediation board 
to handle disputes affecting the public 
interest. Introduced by_ Representative 
Case, Republican of South Dakota, the 
bill would also forbid boycotts and sym- 
pathy strikes, and permit the courts to 
issue orders restraining strikers in cer- 
tain cases. 

Opponents of the bill protested that 
it was designed to “break the unions.” 
They also denounced the way in which 
the House Rules Committee gave the 
measure the right of way although it 
had not been considered by any com- 
mittee on legislation. 

As the House debated the new bill, 
the nation’s two largest strikes — steel 
and General Motors — were still not set- 
tled. The United Automobile Workers 
and General Motors had resumed col- 
lective bargaining with the aid of Gov- 
ernment mediator James F. Dewey. 
General Motors made clear that it would 
not increase its offer of a 13% cents an 
hour wage increase until the union 
agreed to a new contract that would 
guarantee uninterrupted production and 
eliminate maintenance of membership. 
Maintenance of membership means that 
an employee must remain a member of 
the union in good standing once he has 
joined. 





International News 


BACK HOME after 10 years—John L. Lewis (right) and his 600,000 United Mine Workers rejoin 
AFL. Lewis led coal miners from AFL in 1935 to found CIO, split with CIO in 1942. Here he is 


at breakfast with AFL president William Green in Miami, Florida, where AFL executive council met. 
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JOURNEY’S END! Col. William Council at 
la Guardia Field after setting non-stop cross- 
country speed record in jet-plane. P-80 Shooting 
Star flashed 2,470 miles in 4 hours, 13 minutes. 











In the steel dispute, Irving S. Olds, 
chairman of the board of the U. S. Steel 
Corporation, said tha. his company 
could not pay the 18% cents an hour 
wage increase recommended by the 
President unless price increases “great- 
ly in excess of $6.25 a ton” were 
granted. 

What's Behind It: After months of 
delaying tactics the House has taken 
action on legislation to curb industrial 
disputes. Observers now fee] that the 
“House may have acted too fast by con- 
sidering a bill so strongly opposed by 
labor unions without allowing for con- 
sideration by a committee on legislation. 


Scholastic Newsettes 


Aw, rats. As far as man’s pest friend 
is concerned — he'll take Manila. The 
Philippine capital now boasts five rats 
to every resident. Where are the cats? — 
stewing! The people ate ‘em during the 
Jap occupation. 

Tail story. Manila can’t tell New York 
any tail stories. The Big City is trying 
to peddle 2,500 white mice of its own — 
left-overs from a scientific experiment. 
The mice won't do for pets. They bite. 

The union suits forever! Town Line, 
N. Y., is now wearing union suits. The 
little-city of 250 voted to return to the 
United States last month, It seems they 
seceded from the Union in 1861, and 
General Grant forgot to conquer ‘em. 
Now that they’re back in the told, they 
will no longer have to smuggle in Dixie 
cups across_miles of hostile territory. 
The Stars and Stripes fly over the local 
shirt factory tonight. 

Stormy weather. Poor Harry Wahl- 
gren! The St. Louis weatherman has just 
discovered he’s a radio artist. The 
American Federation of Radio Artists 
insists he join the union or discontinue 
his daily weather -broadcasts. It seems 
the AFL is just wild about Harry. 
(Shove over, Sinatra.) 
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A QUIZ ON SWEDEN 


1, HISTORY 


Complete each sentence by writing in 
the correct word. 


1. Vikings set up the first central 
government in 
2. The Vikings were converted to 
by nations that feared 





them. 

3. The three Northern Kingdoms 
were united by the Union of ______. 
4. In 1520 the Swedes revolted 
under .the leadership of Gustavus 





5. That king’s grandson was the na- 
tional hero; Gustavus 

6. Czar Peter defeated Charles XII 
at the battle of 

7. Sweden’s last war was waged 
against 

8. In 1809, com- 
pelled Sweden to give up Finland. 

9. In 1905, the union of Sweden and 
was ended. 
10. The present king of Sweden is 




















ll. GEOGRAPHY > 
Underline the correct word or phrase. 


1. Sweden is on the same latitude as: 
(a) Maine; (b) Newfoundland; (c) 
Alaska; (d) New York. 

2. Gotland is: (a) an island off the 
Swedish coast; (b) a northern province 
of Sweden; (c) the capital of Lapland; 
(d) the king’s summer palace. 

8. Sweden’s area is: (a) slightly less 
then Britain; (b) slightly more than 
California and Maryland; (c) about 
equal to Ireland; (d) about equal to 
Italy. 

4. The Gota Canal connects Gote- 
borg and: (a) Oslo; (b) Kalmar; (c) 
the English Channel; (d) the Baltic 
Sea. 

5. Uppsala is famous for its: (a) 
glaciers; (b) herring fisheries; (c) old 
university; (d) paper mills. 

6. Sweden’s number one industry is: 
(a) mining; (b) fisheries; (c) forestry; 
(d) wool-raising. 

7. Sweden’s principal source of 
power is: (a) coal; (b) oil; (c) wind- 
mills; (d) water power. 

8. Before the war Sweden’s top cus- 
tomer was: (a) Argentina; (b) Ger- 
many; (c) England; (d) the United 
States. 

9. Vattern and Vanern are: (a) 
twin mountain peaks; (b) large lakes; 
(c) important seaports; (d) iron mines. 

10. Skerries are: (a) island clusters; 
(b) small fishing craft; (c) open-air 
museums; (d) ski-runs. 


ill. GOVERNMENT 

Underline the correct word or phrase. 

1. Sweden is a: (a) republic (b) 
absolute monarchy; (c) federation; 
(d) constitutional monarchy. 

2. The Prime Minister is appointed 
by the: (a) Riksdag; (b) majority 
party; (c) king; (d) First Chamber. 

3. The largest political party is the: 
(a) Social-Democratic; (b) Farmer’s 
Union; (c) People’s party; (d) Con- 
servative. 

4. Sweden’s Prime Minister is: (a) 
Gunnar Myrdal; (b) August Lindberg; 
(c) Rolf von Heidenstam; (d) Per 
Albin Hansson. 

5. Bernadotte, one of King Gustav's 
ancestors, was: (a) a Napoleonic gen- 
eral; (b) an Italian banker; (c) a Nor- 
wegian chieftain; (d) a Polish prince. 

6. Gunnar Myrdal is Sweden’s: (a) 
foreign minister; (b) minister of com- 
merce; (c) leading miler; (d) leading 
scientist. 


WHADDYUNO? 


A General Information Quiz 
(Answers on page 31) 


NAME AND ADDRESS, PLEASE 

Here are the addresses of some 
famous people of past and present. Can 
you match them with the names? 


. Mount Vernon ( ) 

. Castle Gaillard ( ) 

. Buckingham Palace ( ) 
. Montpelier ( ) 

. Vatican ( ) 

. Versailles ( ) 

. 50 Wimpole Street ( ) 
. Monticello (_ ) 

. 10 Downing Street ( ) 
10. Drotningholm ( ) 

ll. The Kremlin ( ) 

12. Wahnfried ( ) 

18. Dove Cottage ( ) 

14. Hyde Park ( ) 

15. Elsinore ( ) 


OCoBAIOWUAONW 


(a) Louis XIV (j) Clement 
(b) Wordsworth Attlee 
(c) Gustav V (k) F. D. Roose- 
(d) Elizabeth velt 
Barrett (1) Richard the 
(£) Richard Lionhearted: + 
Wagner (m) James 
(g) Stalin Madison 
(h) Washington (n) Hamlet 
(i) Pope Pius (o) Jefferson 
XII (p) George VI = 
WORDS OF SWEDEN 
Goteborg got é barg 
Malmo mél mi 


Gota (canal) gé ta 
Halsingborg hégl sing bdr 
Gustavus Vasa gis td vis vd sa 


SENIOR 


_ NOBEL PRIZES 


Wien Alfred Bernhard Nobel died 
in 1896, he left two important 
contributions to the world. This Swed- 
ish chemist and engineer developed the 
use of nitroglycerin as a high explosive. 
But in his will he established a $9,000,- 
000 fund. The interest from this fund 
was to be used to bring reward and rec- 
ognition to outstanding men and women 
for their efforts to make a better world. 

His eXperiments with nitroglycerin 
gave the world a deadly explosive. No- 
bel hoped that his prizes would direct 
the explosive toward uses in industry 
only. 

Prizes are awarded each year for ef- 
forts in five fields — physics, chemistry, 
medicine, literature and international 
peace. Each prize amounts to about 
$40,000. je 

Nobel made a special note in his will 
that “no consideration whatever . . . be 
paid to the nationality of the candi- 
date.” The prizes were first awarded in 
1906, and have been awarded each 
year since, except in 1940, when war 
conditions prevented it. 

Theodore Roosevelt was the first 
American to be awarded a Nobel prize. 
He won the peace award in 1906. The 
prize recognized his successful work in 
bringing the war between Russia and 
Japan to an end. He did not keep the 
money himself. Instead, he created a 
committee to use the prize to promote 
industrial peace in the United States. 

Two of the American scientists who 
€ontributed to the development of the 
atomic bomb were Nobel prize winners 
in chemistry, They are Dr. Irving Lang- 
muir, who won in 1932, and Dr. Harold 
C. Urey, a winner in 1934. In the field 
of literature, three famous American 
authors have won prizes. They are Sin- 
clair Lewis (1930), Eugene O'Neill 
(1936), and Pearl Buck (1938). 

The International Red Cross was 
twice awarded the peace prize, first in 
1917 for its relief work in World War I, 
and again in 1944 forggimilar accom- 
plishments in World War tL. 

The Swedish government appoints 
the head of a board of directors which 
administers the Nobel fund. Various 
Swedish and Norwegian committees 
pick the prize winners. 

In the latest Nobel awards (1945), 
Cordell Hull, former U. S. Secretary of 
State and a tireless worker for world 
cooperation, was awarded the peace 
prize. 

It is customary for prize winners to 
go to Sweden to accept their awards in 
person from King Gustav V. Mr. Hull 
was too ill to make the trip, and some- 
one else was sent to represent him. 
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The Swedish hero-king knew how uneasy 
lies the head that wears a crown 


- GUSTAVUS VASA 


BY AUGUST STRINDBERG 
Translated by Edwin Bjorkman 


Note: Gustavus Vasa (1496-1560) is the Swedish na- 
tional hero who drove the Danes out of Sweden and 
made it an independent country. All his life he retained 
a great distrust of the Danes, although his first wife was 
Danish, and his successor, Eric, her son, was half Danish. 
From the time of his coronation in 1523, Gustavus Vasa’s 
reign was dedicated to the development of a free, strong 
Sweden. He found his country in chaos; his treasury was 
empty; and the peasants constantly threatened his author- 
ity and rebelled four times. The two culprits who appear 
here were of this class. He broke with the Holy Roman 
Empire and made Sweden a Protestant country. The 
Queen who appears in this soz:ne was his Swedish second 
wife and the mother of five sons and five daughters. The 
scene gives some idea of the King’s strong and fiery 
character. , 


HE King, lost in thought, stands by one of the open win- 
dows where the full sunlight pours over him. He is 
dressed in black, with yellow linings that show in the seams 
and through a number of slits. Over his shoulder is shown a 
short cloak trimmed with sable. His hair is blond, and his 
tremendous beard is still lighter in color. 
The Queen enters from the left. She wears a yellow dress 
with black trimmings. 
Kinc (kissing her brow): Good morrow, my rose! 
Queen: Is my King in a gracious mood today? 
Kinc: My graciousness is not dependent on weather or 
wind. — Go on now! Is it a question of Eric? 


Queen: It is., 
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Kinc: Well, he has my good grace once more after having 
slept himself sober in the tower. And Johan? Where is Johan? 

QueEEN: He is not far away. 

Kinc: I wish he were still nearer — nearer to me — so near 
that he could succeed me when the time comes. 

Queen: It is not right to think like that, and still less to 
talk like that, when a higher Providence has already decided 
in favor of Prince Eric. 

Kinc: But the fact that I became the brother-in-law of 
the Danish king helped the country to get peace, and so 
nobody has any right to complain. 

QueEN: The country first! 

Kinc: The country first and last! (Pause) Was there any- 
thing else? 

(The Queen hesitates.) . ° 

Kinc: You are thinking of Anders Persson and Mons 
Nilsson, but I won't let you talk of them. 

(The Queen kneels before him.) 

Kine: Please, get up! (As she remains on her knees) Then 
I must leave you. (He goes out to the left.) 

Prince Eric enters from the right; he is pale and unkempt. 
The Queen rises, frightened. 

Eric: Did I scare you? 

Queen: Not exactly. 

Enic: I was only looking for a glass of water. (He goes to 
the water-bottle, fills a cup full of water and gulps it down; 
then another, and still another.) 

Queen: Are you sick? 

Eric (impertinently): Only a little leaky. 

Queen: What do you mean? 

Enric: Well, dry, if you please. Thé more wine you drink, 
the dryer gets your throat. The wetter, the dryer — that's 
madness, like everything else. 

Queen: Why do you hate me? 
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Enic (cynically): Because I am not allowed to love you. 
(In the meantime he continues to pour down one glass of 
water after the other.) 

Queen: Why do you call me stepmother? 

Eric: Because that’s the word, and that’s what you are. 
Is that clear? That isn’t madness at least. 

QuEEN: You have the tongue of a viper. 

Eric: And the reason, too. 

QvuEEN: But no heart! 

Eric: What could I do with it? My heart lies buried in my 
mother’s coffin in the vault of Upsala cathedral. I was only 
four years old wher-it was put there, but there it lies with 
her. What have you to do with my feelings? — Look out for 
my reason; that’s all! I grasp your thoughts before you have 
squeezed them out. I understand perfectly that you would 
like to see the crown placed on the red hair of that red devil 
whom you call son, and whom I must needs call brother. He 
insists that he has more ancestors than I, and that he is 
descended from Danish kings. If that’s so, he has a lot of 
fine relatives. Eric Ploughpenny had his head cut off. Abel 
killed his brother and was killed in turn. Christoffer was 
poisoned. I have no elegant relatives like those, but if hered- 
ityecounts, I must keep an eye on my dear brother. 

Queen: Nobody can talk of anything but blood and poison 
- today. The sun must have risen on the wrong side this fine 
morning! 

Eric: But it is of no use to take any stock in superstition, 
as I entered this vale of misery with my fist full of blood. 

Queen: Now you do scare me! What blood is to be shed 
here today? 

Eric: I am not sure, but it is said that those Dalecarlians 
will have their heads cut off. 

Queen: Can it not be prevented? 

Eric: What does it matter? Heads are dropping off here 
like ripe apples. 

The King enters reading a document. The Queen meets 
him with a supplicating look. 

Kinc (hotly): If you have any faith in me at all, Mar- 
garet, cease your efforts to judge in matters of state. I have 
been investigating for two years without being able to make 
up my mind. How can you, then, hope to grasp this matter? 
— Go in to the children now. I have a word to say to Eric! 

The Queen goes out. 

Kine: If you could see yourself as you are now, Eric, you 
would despise yourself. 

Eric: So I do anyhow! 

’ Kine: Nothing but talk! If you did despise yourself, you 
would change your ways. 

Eric: I cannot make myself over. 

Kinc: Do you bear in mind that you are to be king some- 
time? . 

Eric: Once | am king, the old slips will be forgotten. 

Kinc: There you are mistaken again. I am still paying for 
old slips. However, if you are not willing to obey me as a 
son, you must obey me as a subordinate. 
Enric: The Heir Apparent is no subject! 
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Kinc: That’s why I used the word “subordinate.” And all 
are subordinate to the King. 

Eric: Must I obey blindly? 

Kinc: As long as you are blind, you must obey blindly. 
When you get your sight, you will obey with open eyes. But 
obey you must! — Wait only till you have begun to com- 
mand, and you will soon see how much more difficult that 
is, and how much more burdensome. 

. Eric (pertly): Pooh! 

Kinc (angrily): Idiot! —Go and wash the dirt off your- 
self, and see that your hair is combed. Go now — or I'll give 
you a week in the tower to sober up. And if that should not 
be enough, I'll take off your ears, so that you can never wear 
a crown. Are those words plain enough? 

Eric: The law of succession . . . 

Kinc: I make laws of that kind to suit myself! Do you 
understand now? — That’s all! — Away! 

Prince Eric goes out. 

CourtiEr (enters from the right): Herman Israel, Coun- 
cillor of Luebeck! 

Kinc: Let him come. 

The Courtier goes out. Herman Israel enters shortly 
afterward. > 

Kinc (meets him and shakes his hand; then he puts his 
arm about his neck and leads him across the floor in that 
manner): Good day, my dear old friend, and welcome! Sit 
down, sit down! (He seats himself on the chair of state and 
Israel sits down across the table.) So you have just come 
from Dalecarlia? 

IsnaEL: That’s where I was lately. 

Kine: It is for me to speak of the gratitude I owe you and 
the free city of Luebeck ever since the day I first came to 
you — a young man who thought himself deserted by God, 
and who knew himself deserted by all humanity. Be satis- 
fied to find my gratitude expressed in the friendly feelings I 
harbor and show toward you, Herman! On my soul, I have 
enough to burden me — far too much! 

IsnaEL: What is weighing on you, my son? 

Kinc: This. . . . Oh, will you believe me, Herman, old 
friend, that I never form a decision or pass a judgment with- 
out having turned to the Eternal and Almighty Lord for 
advice? When, after fasting, prayer, and meditation, I have 
got the answer from above that I was asking for, then I 
strike gladly, even if it be my own heart-roots that must be 
cut off. But . . . you remember Master John . . . John, the 
old friend of my youth? He changed heart and incited the 
Dalecarlians to rise against me. His head had to fall, and it 
did fall! (Rising) Since that day my peace is gone. My near- 
est and dearest don’t look at me in the same way they used 
to do. My own wife. . . . She turns away from me, and. . . 
can you imagine? . . . Yesterday, at the dinner-table, she 
kept looking at my hand as if she had seen blood on it! —I 
don’t regret what I did. I was right — by God, I was right! 
But nevertheless — my peace is gone! 

IsraEL: It hurts me to hear you talk like that, Gustav, and 
— it makes me sad to see that your greatness and your ex- 
alted office have brought you so little true happiness. I have 
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loved you like a son ever since that hour when the Lord of 
Hosts put your fate in my hands. I have followed your bril- 
liant course as if it had been my own. I have joyed over 
your successes, and I have sorrowed over your sorrows, Fre- 
quently, your own hardness has stood between us. But now, 
when I behold you so deeply crushed, I shall forget for a 
moment that I am your enemy — which I must be as a man 
of Luebeck, while as Herman Israel I am your friend. I shall 
forget that I am a merchant, and — (Pause) I hope that I 
may never regret it — (Pause) and — and... Do you know 
John Andersson? 

Kine: I don't. 

IsnaEL: But I do, and I know Anders Persson and Mons 
Nilsson, too! They called on me yesterday, and — tomorrow 
the southern provinces will rise in rebellion! 

Kinc: So that’s what was coming? Oh! Who is John An- 
dersson? 

IsraeL: Hard to tell. But back of his face appears another 
one that looks like the devil’s own. 

Kinc: Fairytales! 

IsnaEL: You won't believe me? Investigate! 

Kinc: I believe you and I thank you! — You say that An- 
ders Persson and Mons Nilsson have been plotting with the 
rebels right here in my own.city? 

IsnaEL: As surely as I have ears to hear with. 

Kinc: My God! My God! — Then I know -what to do 
with them! Two years of struggle with myself and my con- 
science, and at last I know what to do with them! At last! 
You have given me proof of your unswerving friendship, 
Herman, and I thank you. Give me your hand! 

IsnaEL: Not to promise anything that cannot be kept! 

Kinc: No promises, then! Farewell, and peace be with 
you! 

IsnaAEL (moved): I thank you! 

Kinc (escorting him to the door): Good-bye, Herman, old 
friend! 

Herman Israel goes out. 

Master Olavus enters. 

Kinc: Good day, Olaf. I have read your report on the 
conditions at Copperberg, and I am pleased with you. —Have 
Anders Persson and Mons Nilsson been arrested? 

Oxavus: They have been locked up since last night. 

King (goes to the door at the right): Order Anders 
Persson and Mons Nilsson to be brought up here at once. 
(To Olavus) Have you any proof that the prisoners have 
been plotting with John Andersson? 

Oxavus: Proof and witnesses. 

Kinc: Have you heard of the restlessness in the southern 
provinces? 

Oxavus: Yes, | am sorry to say. 

Kinc: They say that it is pretty serious. 

Oxavius: So serious that nothing but quick and deter- 
mined action can save the country. 

Kinc: Have you heard the Emperor’s name mentioned in 
this connection? 

Oxavus: I have. 

Kinc: I want a piece of advice, although I may not take 
it. What would you, in my place, do with Anders Persson 
and Mons Nilsson? 

Oxavus: Have them executed before the sun has set. 
Kine; You are a stern man, Olaf! 
Oxavus: Yes, why not? 
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Kinc: Do you think you could sleep nights — having 
shown that kind of — sternness? 

Oxavus: Only then should I be able to sleep in peace. 

Kinc: Very well! Now we are done with that! Go back 
and roar in your pulpit now. 

Master Olavus goes out by the door at the right. 


KiNc (standing in front of that door with folded hands . 


and speaking in a barely audible voice): Eternal Lord, who 
rules the destinies of princes and of peoples, illumine my 
mind and strengthen my will, so that I may not judge un- 
righteously! (He makes the sign of the cross and mutters a 
brief prayer; then he opens the door) Bring in the prisoners! 

The door remains open while the King seats himself in 
the chair of state. Anders Persson and Mons Nilsson are 
brought in. They look around the room uneasily at first; then 
they start toward the King. 

Kinc: Stay where you are! (Pause) Once I called you my 
friends, Anders Persson and Mons Nilsson. You know why. 
But that was long ago. I let you keep life and goods when 
you had forfeited both, and thus Providence rid me merci- 
fully of the debt of gratitude I had come to owe you. Two 
years, ago you withdrew your oath of loyalty and opened 
war on me for the sake of those bells. Being victorious, I 
had a right to your heads, but I let you go. That’s how my 
debt was paid. Your ingratitude wiped out my. gratitude, 
and so that bill was settled. Now the time has come for a 
new settlement, and this time the balance is against you. To 
find out just where you stood, I invited you to my capital, 
and you might have guessed that I would keep my eyes on 
you. My ears have been open, too, and I have learned that 
you have begun plotting all over again. Do you know John 
Andersson? 

ANDERS AND Mons: No! 

Kinc (rising and approaching them angrily): Do you 
know Dacke? 

ANDERS AND Mons (falling on their knees): Mercy! 

Kine: Yes, mercy! But there will be no more mercy. You 
have had it once, and twice is too much. 

Anders and Mons make movements to speak. 

Kinc: Silence! I am doing the speaking now! You were 
going to talk about friendship, of course, I cannot be the 
friend of my enemies, and having cancelled your acquaint- 
ance, I don’t even know you. Were I to let old devotion 
influence my judgment, I should not be acting as an un- 
biased judge. And he who has incurred the disfavour of the 
law’cannot be helped by any favor of mine! That’s enough 
words spent on this matter! (Goes to the door at the right) 
Take away these culprits, guard! 

Anvers: What is the sentence? 

Kinc: That you lose life, honor, and property. 

Mons makes a gesture as if wishing to shake hands with 
the King. 

Kinc: My hand? Oh, no! Shake hands with the headsman, 
and kiss the block — that’s good enough for you! 

Anvers: One word! 

Kinc: Not one! 

Anders Persson and Mons Nilsson are led out, The King 
turns his back on them and goes to the chair of state, where 
he sinks down, burying his face in his hands. 





Reprinted from Plays by August Strindberg; copyright 1916, 
1944, courtesy of Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
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WEDISH poetry — and all Swedish literature — seems to 
have had its beginnings in ancient Scandinavian runes, 
some of which have survived to this day. From these runes 
(very-old Scandinavian songs), we know that there were 
many sagas, or epics, written in Sweden long ago. Most of 
this pagan poetry disappeared when Christianity replaced 


‘the old gods and heroes, and much of it passed on into other 


literatures. Wagner based the mythology of his operas upon 
Norse sagas, and Hitler distorted them in his propaganda. 

Beowulf, the only Anglo-Saxon epic that we now can read 
in its entirety, is thought to have been written in Sweden. 
No one is certain of this nor of the date of Beowulf's compo- 
sition. Scholars believe that it belongs to the seventh century, 
and that it was transported from Sweden to England, to 
be made over along Christian lines. 

In 1846, another great epic became well-known in Sweden 
— Tegner’s Frithjof's Saga, the story of an old Scandinavian 
hero’s many adventures. 

Karl Mikael Bellman (1740-1795) flaunted one of the 
most colorful personalities Sweden has produced. Living at 
a time when his native country was particularly rich in liter- 
ary expression, Bellman’s career of tuneful irresponsibility 
became Swedish legend. His life was spent in Sweden’s 
taverns, where he danced on the tables and sang his airy, 
blithe-spirited verses to his own zither accompaniment. 

As time went by, Bellman began to feel the discomfort 
ot poverty. A rhymed petition to Gustavus III, in which 
the poet suggested that “if his Majesty would not graciously 
give him an office he would most obediently be obliged to 
starve to death before Christmas,” brought this magnificent 
idler the title of Secretary of the Lottery. Resourceful Bell- 
man turned half of his income over to a hard-working assist- 
ant, leaving himself free to continue the pleasant tasks of 
singing and table-dancing. His famous “To Old Movitz, Ill 
with Consumption,” displays his light-hearted, cynical at- 
titude toward life and death. 


To Old Movitz, Ill with Consumption 


Empty your glass! — Behold where Death is waiting, 

Sharp’ning his sword while standing at your door! 

Be not afraid; he holds ajar the grating, 

Then shuts the tomb and leaves it as before. 

Movitz, consumption may spare you a year, man — 
Be of good cheer, man, 

Tune up the chords and sing of youth once more! 


Thin is your cheek, and yellow-pale its hue is, 

Sunken your chest, yourfshoulders bent — too bad! 

Let’s see your hand — each vein all swelled and blue is, 

Flabby and moist, as if a bath you’d had: 

Limp and perspiring your hand is, old fellow — 
Come, strike your ’cello, 

Pour out the bottle, sing and drink, be glad! 


Well, then, your health! For Bacchus bids farewell now, 

From Venus’ throne receive your last adieu. 

Fondly for her the tide of blood may swell now; 

Slight though it be, it warms your body through. 

Sing, read, forget, think, or tearfully ponder — 
What, are you fonder 

Still of your liquor? Die? No. Here’s to you! 


— From “Fredman’s Epistles,’ number 30 
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People’s problems are their main concern 
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Bellman died in debtor's prison, still singing. His fa- 
vorite resort; a white-washed cellar where the usual Bo- 
hemian candles sputtered in beer bottles, was later pre- 
sented to the Swedish Academy, to be kept as a memorial. 
His countrymen have idealized Bellman. Tourists find his 
romantic countenance smiling from the walls of countless 
Swedish restaurants and taverns. 

Most of Bellman’s poems were based upon old Swedish 
folk-songs, whose wild, free character they retained. Modern 
Swedish poetry is also noted for its lyricism. Much of its 
beauty, of course, is lost in translation, since lyricism cannot 
be satisfactorily reproduced in a strange language. “The 
Swan,” a less-recent poem by Johan Ludvig Runeberg 
(1804-1877), is representative of conventional Swedish 
verse. 






































The Swan 


All of the northland was his song, 

Of how the sky is fair, 

How day forgets the whole night long 
And never slumbers there. 


How sweet, how sweet beyond compare, 
To have'a friend there too, 

How faith would ever sojourn there, 

To its own birthplace true. 


And so from wave to wavelet’s crest 
His song of praise would stray, 
Until upon his true-love’s breast 

He leaned, as if to say: 


“Though of your life’s too fleeting dream 
No future age may sing, 

You loved beside a northern stream, 

And sang there in the spring.” 





All poems reprinted from An Anthology of Swedish Lyrics, 
translated by Charles Wharton Stork, by permission of the Amer- 
Scandinavian Foundation, New York City. 
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STORY- 
” TELLERS 


Afwm of Swedish writing reveals that top honors in 
prose are about equally divided between women and 
men, and have been for centuries. Probably in no other 
European country have women writers left so deep a mark. 

Few literatures have so distinctive a national flavor as the 
Swedish. Fhe characteristics of the country and the people 
are revealed with the clarity of etching. But apart from this, 
Sweden’s writers have followed the currents of other Euro- 
pean literatures, from the Classicism of the 18th century 
down to the Realism of the 19th and 20th. 

Swedish prose never really began to develop, however, 
until halfway through the 19th century when George 
Brandes, the Danish critic, urged writers to deal realistically 
with real problems. Sweden needed social reforms then and 
men and women of talent seized eagerly upon the novel 
and drama as the best media for arguing their causes. 

Out of this impact of ideas and social unrest came the 
modern school of Swedish literature. To be sure there were 
forerunners, C. J. L. Almquist (1793-1866) was the first to 
break with the Romantic traditions, and Fredrika Bremer 
(1801-65) started the novel of personal observation with 
her stories of middleclass home life. 

The first great modern realistic writer was John August 
Strindberg (1849-1812). In his own life, as well as in his 
novels, stories, and dramas he embodied the restlessness and 
rebellion of his time. The first forty years of his life were 
spent in poverty and obscurity. He taught school, studied 
medicine, and wrote for the newspapers. At last, a post in 
the Royal Library gave him the chance to support himself 
while he improved his writing. He married three times. Each 
marriage was unhappy and Strindberg became a woman 
hater. This feeling colored several of his dramas on marriage, 
particularly The Dance of Death, and his collection of short 
stories entitled Married. In later years, Strindberg’s mind 
turned from his personal bitterness to religion, and out of 
this phase came three of his best plays— Easter, Till 
Damascus, and The Dream Play. 

Strindberg fought against everything smug and conven- 
tional with all the fervor of a man on a holy crusade. The 
practical problems of living, of family relations, the self- 
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denials of poverty seemed outrages against the individual. 

Similar social themes provided a natural arena for Swed- 
ish women. Two talented fiction writers, Ann Charlotte Ed- 
gren Leffler and Victoria Benedictsson, worked with great 
success on everyday domestic subjects. The former empha- 
sized the demand for equality of the sexes. The latter, writ- 
‘ing under the pen-name of Ernst Ahigren, wrote simply and 
naturally of the plain people of her province in From Skéne, 
and of the problems of marriage in Money and Fru Mari- 
anne. Despite her critical success, her own life was so des- 
perately unhappy that she committed suicide. 

Writing in a very somber tone, Gustaf af Geijerstam, a 
follower of Strindberg and the great Russian writers, pic- 
tured the struggle of existence among the peasants as hope- 
less, hard, and brutalizing. This “naturalistic” trend was 
short-lived in Sweden, and even Geijerstam turned later to 
happier scenes. 

With the turn of the century, most of the social reforms 
sought by the writers had been accomplished. The happy 
result was the flowering of new, fresh talent working a 
freer, more poetic vein. The greatest of these new writers 
was Selma Lagerléf (1858-1940). As an ailing child, Miss 
Lagerléf drank in the sources of her imaginative tales of 
Sweden from her grandmothers. By the time she was twenty- 
two, her family’s prosperity had been swept away, and she 
was apparently doomed to poverty and hard work as a 
country schoolteacher. But she turned her spare time to 
good account, writing down al] the legends which had filled 
her childish mind, transmitting them through her imagination. 

Her first efforts appeared as the Saga of Gésta Berling, 
published when she was thirty. It made her famous almost 
overnight, for the book appealed to all the romantic and 
superstitious Nature worship which lay buried in the Swed- 
ish soul: The Saga was widely translated, as were her later 
books — The Wonderful Adventures of Nils, Jerusalem, The 
Holy City, and Jerusalem Il; Memories of My Childhood, 
Marbacka, Harvest, and many others. In 1909 she was given 
the first Nobel Prize ever awarded a woman. She also be- 
came the first woman elected to the Swedish Academy. 

Later Swedish writers were little influenced by Miss 
Lagerléf’s highly individual work. They continued in the 
realistic tradition, finding that the old problems of religion 
and society presented ever new facets. Hjalmer Soderberg, 
a detached, ironical writer, was a pupil of Anatole France. 
His work, light and charming in tone, held an undertone of 
despair. Sigfrid Siwertz wrote of the disillusionment fol- 
lowing World War I. Both men were sophisticated writers 
who found their subjects in Stockholm. But Hjalmar Berg- 
strom and Ludvig Nordstrom wrote of the small - towns, 
farms, and fishing villages of their rural regions. 

Today the agony and unrest of World War II have pro- 
duced from unhappy bystander Sweden no very important 
writing. Kar] Ragnar Gierow produced The Werewolf, a 
drama on the power of evil and the strength of love against 
it. Herbert Grevenius in People as They Are pleasantly por- 
trayed the comedy of modern white-collar life. The novelists 
have been mainly concerned with the theme that the demo- 
cratic way of life is threatened by the war and its aftermath. 
Ride This Night by Vilhelm Moberg; The Krilon Group by 
Eyvind Johnson; Kalocain by Karin Boye, and Reality Unto 
Death by Harry Martinson all reflect in varying ways Swe- 
den’s realization of this threat. 
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American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 
The two chairs, designed by Axel Larsson, are typically Swedish modern. 
They are of light wood, bent to shape, and a heavy woven material. 





Handles made from reindeer horn show typi- 
cal Norse designs in their hand-carving. 







































American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc. 


Wilhelm Kage, leading ceramics designer, cre- 
ated this set for the Gustafsberg porcelain works. 


LMOST every home-maker in Sweden, and 

a few in America, are acquainted with the 
names of the artists who create the excellent 
designs used by Swedish glass, furniture, textile 
and metal industries. For half a century 
Sweden has been a leader in industrial arts and 
in handicraft. Today no country in the world 
had such uniformly charming homes, where 
each item from the ordinary bottle in the 
medicine chest to the upholstered sofa in the 
living room is well designed and appreciated. 


Swedish Travel Information Bureau, Inc 
Simon Gate of Orrefors etched this “vase 
which reveals with the clarity of ice the meet- 
ing of King Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 


In 1845 the Swedish Sloyd Association was 
founded to encourage cooperation between art 
and industry. Most of the hand work made by 
its members is sold to one or a few customers. 
Exceptionally fine hand-made articles in textile, 
embroidery, wood and metal-work are still 
being turned out in small shops or homes, much 
as they have during at least two centuries. But 
around 1915, an organized industrial move- 
ment began, with the founding of the Swedish 
Arts and Crafts Society. Manufacturers then 
enlisted artists to produce equally well-designed 
inexpensive, mass-produced articles for the 
home. 

Perhaps the most widely known and ex- 
ported Swedish art product is the glass from 
Orrefors and Kosta — two of many glass works 
dating back almost to Gustavus Vasa. The 
craft became high art after 1917. Today most 
Orrefors products are expensive. Everyday 
glassware, however, reflects much of the grace 
of Orrefors and Kosta products. 

The province of Skania is the home of the 


‘varied and wonderful textiles of Sweden. The 


hand-weavers employ ancient methods and 
designs used in tapestries, rugs, and linens. 
Before the industrial revolution every cottage 
had its loom, and today many homes still re- 
sound with the clack of weaving during the 
long winters, on the small farms, and in the 
villages. Weaving schools, helped by the 


Arts 
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Swedish Travel Information Bureau In 
The Swedish Christmas celebration includes these quaint straw goats. This 
craftsman makes them at home on his bench to add to his income. 


A linen hanging, hand-woven by 
Frances Van Hall, shows design 
characteristic of Skania weavers. 


American-Swedish News Exchange, Inc 
Graceful and delicate pewter candlesticks 
typifying the creative work of metal design- 
ers in Sweden. Estrid Erickson leads in pewter. 


Swedish government, are so good that pupils 
come to them from all over the world. 

For centuries artists have worked with out- 
standing skill in silver, jewelry, pewter, iron 
and copper. The Arts and Crafts society is 
now carrying on a successful campaign to keep 
to the same high standards of design in mass- 
produced inexpensive metal articles. 

Book-making, wallpaper design, and ceram- 
ics are equally old Swedish crafts which 
reached their flowering about 200 years ago, 
and which are now attracting young artists and 
designers. Handsome, well-made books are the 
rule in Sweden where everybody reads, and 
the best-educated people in several languages. 

Of recent years American buyers have taken 
a great liking to a type of furniture known as 
Swedish modern. Light-colored, light-weight 
chairs, tables, chests, and beds of this type are 
usually made of birch, oak, ash, or elm in 
simple but pleasing designs intended for service Swedish Travel Information Bureau, In: 
in small apartments. A good deal of the furni- 
turé is exported. 

In Swedish factories, the artist is on a par 
with the president, and the engineer. He has 
both responsibility and freedom. At the factory, 
he learns the problems and limitations of the 
industry he works for. In his studio he experi- 
ments and designs, for himself as well as for 
his employer, It is a successful and productive 
scheme. 
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Swedish Travel Information Bureau, Inc 


Gustavus Vasa, the Swedish hero-king, is 
§ 4 n i d § sculptured in oak by Carl Milles, famous artist. 
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Improve Your 
Vocabulary 


Ho’ much did you learn from this 
column last week and the week 
before? In this list of ten English words, 
how many roots and prefixes can you 
find? Can you give their meanings? 


1. pretend 6. antisocial 
2. remit 7. produce 
8. distend 8. proscribe 
4. confine 9. prefer 

5. supervise 10. aqueduct 


If there are words in the list which 
are unfamiliar to you, check them, try 
to guess their meaning from their roots 
and prefixes, then get your dictionary. 

Now you're ready for the last move 
in this game of word building. You 
probably know ‘it already. Beginning 
with a root, you can add syllables to 
either end or both, to make new words. 

You know that syllables placed be- 
tore a root are prefixes. Syllables placed 
after it are called suffixes. 

Let’s try an experiment. I am think- 
ing of the word produce. How many re- 
lated words can you think of quickly? 
You're sure to get producer, production, 
product, productible, productive. 


Examine two of these: productible 
and productive. Suppose you want to 
tell me that a farm produces good crops. 
Should you ony: it is prodtctive or pro- 
ductible? 

Those two aks are identical except 
for their last syllables. So are preferable 
and preference, supervision and super- 
visory, exclusion and exclusive. 

Suffixes play a large part in determin- 
ing the meanings of words. You can 
avoid needless word blunders by learn- 
ing a few common suffixes. 

Look back at productive and pro- 
ductible. The suffix -ive means “having 
the quality of.” The suffix -ible means 
“capable of being.” You want to say that 
your farm has the quality or character- 
istic of producing crops — not that it is 
capable of being produced. The crops 
are productible; the farm is productive. 








How Do You Rate! 


{Answers on page 31) 


RIVER ROLL CALL 


How many blanks in this “river” quiz 
can you fill correctly? 


1. The jolly miller lived on the 
____ and sang, “I care for no- 
body, no, not I, if nobody cares for me.” 

2. Old Man River in Showboat is 
really the 

8. The —________ ran “through 
caverns measureless to man down to a 
sunless sea.” 

4. The Greeks believed that Charon 
ferried the dead across the 





5. Stratford, Shakespeare’s iivins 
town, is on the ; 

6. The “deep and 
wide,” washes the wall of Hamelin 


Town “on the southern side.” 

7. The Negro spiritual singer looked 
over and saw a band of 
angels “comin’ for to carry him home.” 

So). The... init -blue, ex- 
cept in the name of a waltz by Johann 
Strauss. 
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LETTER FROM BUGS 


This letter came from Bugs during 
exam time. You'll see that his mind 
wasn’t on grammar. .I found 13 errors. 
Dear. Miss T, 

There’s just been a sizzling session be- 
tween Dad and I. And I didn’t see this 
one coming at me. Pete and I was doing 
our math over the phone. There was two 
rugged problems. Pete said we should for- 
get ‘em. Together with Bill before class 
we could do them fast. Between the three 
of us they’d be easy. 

So I was just setting there shooting the 
breeze about the girl I’m taking to the 
game Saturday. I didn’t suspicion Dad 
was laying on the couch tuning in on us. 
He must of come in quiet and laid down 
without putting the light on. Well, he got 
up when I hung up. 

He wanted to know what kind of a 
girl I’d asked to the game. He said what 
was all that nonsense I'd been talking 
to Pete about her being in the groove and 
making with her feet. He didn’t approve 
me going with a slick chick. And what 
kind of talk was hubba-hubba? 

I guess I made him see I was just say- 
ing she’s a smooth girl but I was a long 
ways from making him like my kind of 
talk. He said why not talk English. 

Bucs 


1946 


HOW'S 
THAT 
AGAIN 


by SLIM SYNTAX 


Which is correct: 


I bumped into him. 
I bunked into him. ~ 


R. V., Miami, Fla. 


I wouldn't use either in formal speech 
or writing. But, for everyday purposes, 
when you and your language can be ap- 
propriately informal and _ colloquial, 
bumped is your man. 

Bunked, in the sentence above, is ab- 
solutely incorrect. A bunk is “a ‘case or 
frame attached to a wall to serve as a 
bed, as on a ship.” As a verb, it is used 
informally to mean “to occupy or share 
a bed.” So, you can bunk with him, but 
you can’t bunk into him. 


* * * 

The other day I saw the following 
on a menu; hors d’oeuvre. 

© ies is it and how do you pronounce 
it 

A. M., Bridgeport, Conn. 

Hors doeuvre is the French for rel- 
ish or appetizer usually served at the 
beginning of a meal. It’s easier to eat 
than pronounce. Here is approximately 
how it sounds in French: “or derv.” 
There’s no horse in this word —as yet. 

* * * 


A few weeks ago, in answer to a 
question from one of our quizzers, we 
listed a number of “goonerisms” which 
brand people as “illiterate,” or “low- 
brow.” Here are some more. If you're 
guilty of any of them, you're a marked 
man. 


The word is Say Don’t say 
pretty pritty priddy 
champion champyun  champeen 
avenue avenyew avenoo 
twenty * twenty twenny 
going to going to gonna 
library library liberry 
caramel ka ra mel kahrmel 
draw draw drawr 
don’t you don’t you doncha 
ought to ought to awdduh 


There are many others which we shall 
list from time to time. Meanwhile, roll 
the correct pronunciation over your 
tongue — frequently. Remember, there’s 
nothing sissy about good speech. Listen 
to Hank Greenberg, Red Barber, Ad- 
miral Nimitz, General Marshall. Theirs 
is good American speech. And there's 
nothing soft about any of them, Or 
maybe we don’t know our heroes! 
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O.= upon a time there was a man 
who went around selling small rat 
traps of wire. He made them himself 
at odd moments, from material he got 
by begging in the stores or at the big 
farms. But even so, the business was 
not especially profitable, so he had to 
resort to both begging and petty 
thievery to keep body and soul together. 
Even so, his clothes were in rags, his 
cheeks were sunken, and hunger 
gleamed in his eyes. 

No one can imagine how sad and 
monotonous life can appear to such a 
vagabond, who plods along the road, 
left to his own meditations. But one day 
this man had fallen into a line of 
thought which really seemed to him 
entertaining. He had naturally been 
thinking of his rat traps when suddenly 
he was struck by the 
idea that the whole 
world about him — the 
whole world with its 
lands and seas, its cities 
and villages — was noth- 
ing but a big rat trap. 
It had never existed for 
any other purpose than 
to set baits for people. 
It offeréd riches and 
joys, shelter and food, 
heat and clothing, ex- 
actly as the rat trap of- 
fered cheese and pork, 
and as soon as. anyone 
let himself be tempted 
to touch the bait, it 
closed in on him, and 
then everything came 
to an end. , 

The world had, of 
course, never been very 
kind to him, so it gave 
him unwonted joy to 
think ill of it in this 
way. It became a cher- 
ished pastime of his, 
during many dreary ploddings, to 
think of people he knew who had let 
themselves be caught in the dangerous 
snare, and of others who were still 
circling around the bait. 

One dark evening as he was trudging 
along the road he caught sight of a 
little gray cottage by the roadside, and 
he knocked on the door to ask shelter 
for the night. Nor was he refused. In- 
stead of the sour faces which ordinarily 
met him, the owner, who was an old 
man without wifé or child, was happy 
to get someone to talk to in his lone- 
liness. Immediately he put the por- 
ridge pot on the fire and gave him 
supper; then he carved off such a big 
slice from his tobacco rol] that it was 
enough for both of them. 

The old man was just as generous 
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For once, life gave him a present with no teeth in it 


with his confidences as with his por- 
ridge and tobacco. The guest was in- 
formed at once that in his days of pros- 
perity his host had been a crofter at 
Ramsjé Ironworks and had worked on 
the land. Now that he was no longer 
able to do day labor, it was his cow 
which supported. him. She could give 
milk for the creamery every day, and 
last month he had received all of thirty 
kronor in payment. 

The stranger must have seemed in- 
credulous, for the old man got up and 
went to the window, took down a 
leather pouch which hung on a nail in 
the very window frame, and picked out 
three wrinkled ten-kronor bills. These 
he held up before the eyes of his guest, 
nodding knowingly, and then stuffed 
them back inte the pouch. 
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The next day both men got up in 
good season, The crofter was in a hurry 
to milk his cow, and the other man 
probably thought he should not stay 
in bed when the head of the house had 
gotten up. They left the cottage at the 
same time. The crofter locked the door 
and put the key in his pocket. The man 
with the rat traps said good-bye and 
thank you, and thereupon each went 
his own way. 


But half an hour later the rat-trap 
peddler stood again before the door. He 
did not try to get in, however. He only 
went up to the window, smashed a 
pane, stuck in his hand, and got hold 
ot the pouch with the thirty kronor. 
He took the money and thrust it 
into his own pocket. Then he hung the 
pouch back in its place and went away. 

As he walked along 
with the money in his 
pocket he felt quite 
pleased with his smart- 
ness. He realized, of 
of course, that at first 
he dared not continue 
on the public highway, 
but must turn off the 
road, into the woods. 
During the first few 
hours this caused him 
no difficulty, Later in 
the day it became 
worse, for it was a big 
and confusing forest 
which he had gotten 
into. He walked and 
walked, without com- 
ing to the end of the 
wood, and finally he re- 
alized that he had only 
been walking around in 
the same part of the 
forest. All at once he 
recalled his thoughts 
about the world and the 
rat trap. Now his own 
turn had come. He had let himself be 
fooled by a bait and had been caught. 
The whole forest, with its trunks and 
branches, its thickets and fallen logs, 
closed in upon him like an impene- 
trable prison from which he could never 
escape. 

It was late in December. Darkness 
was already descending over the forest. 
This increased the danger, and in- 
creased his gloom and despair. Finally 
he saw no way out, and he sank down 
on the ground, tired to death, think- 
ing that his last moment had come. 
But just as he laid his head on the 
ground, he heard a sound—a_ hard, 
regular thumping. There was no ‘doubt 
as to what that was. He raised him- 
self. “Those are the hammer strokes 
from an iron mill,” he thought. “There 
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must be people near by.” He sum- 
moned all his strength, got up, and 
Staggered in the direction of the 
sound. 

The Ramsjé Ironworks, which are 
now closed down, was, not so long 
ago, a large plant, with smelter, roll- 
ing mill, and forge. In the summer- 
time long lines of heavily loaded barges 
and scows slid down the canal which 
led to a large inland lake, and in the 
wintertime the roads near the mill 
were black from all the coal dust 
which sifted down from the big char- 
coal crates. 

During one of the long dark eve- 
nings just before Christmas, the mas- 
ter smith and his helper sat in the dark 
forge near the furnace waiting for the 
pig iron, which had been put in the 
fire, to be ready to put on the anvil. 
Every now and then one of them got 
up to stir the glowing mass with a long 
iron bar, returning in a few moments, 
dripping with perspiration. 

All the time there were many sounds 
to be heard in the forge. The big bel- 
lows groaned and the burning coal 
cracked. The fire boy shoveled char- 
coal into the maw of the furnace with 
a great deal of clatter. Outside roared 
the waterfall, and a sharp north wind 
whipped the rain against the brick- 
tiled roof. 

It was probably on account of all 
this noise that the blacksmith did not 
notice that a man had opened the gate 
and entered the forge, until he stood 
close up to the furnace. 

Surely it was nothing unusual for 
poor vagabonds without any better 
shelter for the night to be attracted 
to the forge by the glow of light which 
escaped through the sooty panes, and 
to come in to warm themselves in 
front of the fire. The blacksmiths 
glanced only casually and indifferently 
at the intruder. He looked the way 
people of his type usually did} with a 
long beard, dirty, ragged, and with a 


bunch of rat traps dangling on his 


chest. 

He asked permission to stay, and 
the master blacksmith nodded a 
haughty consent without honoring him 
with a single word. 

The tramp did not say anything, 
either. He had not come there to talk 
but only to warm himself and sleep. 

In those days the Ramsjé iron mill 
was owned by a very prominent iron- 
master whose greatest ambition was to 
ship out good iron to the market. He 
watched both night and day to see that 
the work was done as well as possible, 
and at this very moment he came into 
the forge on one of his nightly rounds 
of inspection. 
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Naturally the first thing he saw was 
the tall ragamuffin who had eased his 
way so close to the furnace that steam 
rose from his wet rags. The ironmaster 
did not follow the example of the black- 
smiths, who had hardly deigned to 
look at the stranger. He walked close 
up to him, looked him over very care- 
fully, then tore off his slouch hat to 
get a better view of his face. 

“But of course it is you, Nils Olof!” 
he said. “How you do look!” 

The man with the rat traps had 
never before seen the ironmaster of 
Ramsjé and did not even know what 
his name was. But it occurred to him 
that if the fine gentleman thought he 
was an old acquaintance, he might 
perhaps throw him a couple of kronor. 
Therefore he did not want to unde- 
ceive him all at once. 

“Yes, God knows things have gone 
downhill with me,” he said. 

“You should not have resigned from 
the regiment,” said the ironmaster. 
“That was the mistake. If only I had 
still been in the service at the time, 
it never would have happened. Well, 
now of course you will come home with 
me. 

To go along up to the manor house 
and be received by the owner like an 
old regimental comrade — that, how- 
ever, did not please the tramp. 

“No, I couldn’t think of it!” he said, 
looking quite alarmed. 

He thought of the thirty kronor. To 
go up to the manor house would be 
like throwing himself voluntarily into 
the lions’ den, He only wanted a chance 
to sleep here in the forge and then 
sneak away as inconspicuously as pos- 
sible. 

The ironmaster assumed that he felt 
embarrassed because of his miserable 
clothing. 

“Please don’t think that I have such 
a fine home that you cannot show your- 
self there,” he said. “There is no one at 
home except my oldest daughter and 
myself. We were just saying that it was 
too bad we didn’t have any company 
for Christmas. Now come along with 
me and help us make the Christmas 
food disappear a little faster.” 

But the stranger said no, and no, and 
again no, and the ironmaster saw that 
he must give in. 

“It looks as though Captain von 
Stahle preferred to stay with you to- 
night, Stjernstrém,” he said to the mas- 
ter blacksmith, and turned on his heel. 

But he laughed to himself as he went 
away, and the blacksmith, who knew 
him, understood very well that he had 
not said his last word. 

It was not more than half an hour 
before they heard the sound of car- 
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riage wheels outside the forge, and a 
new guest came in, but this time it was 
not the ironmaster. He had sent his 
daughter, apparently hoping that she 
would have better powers of persua- 
sion than he himself. 

She entered, followed by a valet, 
carrying on his arm a big fur coat. She 
was not at all pretty, but seemed 
modest and quite shy. The stranger 
had stretched himself out on the floor 
and lay with a piece of pig iron under 
his head and his hat pulled down over 
his eyes. As soon as the young girl 
caught sight of him she went up and 
lifted his hat. The man was evidently 
used to sleéping with one eye open. He 
jumped up abruptly and seemed to be 
quite frightened. 

“My name is Edla Willmansson,” 

said the young girl. “My father came 
home and said that you wanted to sleep 
here in the forge tonight, and then I 
asked permission to come and bring 
you home to us. I am so sorry, Cap- 
tain, that you are having such a hard 
time.” 
She looked at him compassionately, 
with her heavy eyes, and she noticed 
that the man was afraid. “Either he has 
stolen something or else he has escaped 
from jail,” she thought, and added 
quickly, “You may be sure, Captain, 
that you will be allowed to leave us 
just as freely as you came. Only please 
stay with us over Christmas Eve.” 

She said this in such a friendly man- 
ner that the rat-trap peddler must have 
felt confidence in her. 

“It would never have occurred to 
me that you would bother with me 
yourself, miss,” he said. “I will come.” 

He accepted the fur coat, which the 
valet handed him with a deep bow, 
threw it over his rags, and followed 
the young lady out to the carriage, 
without granting the astonished black- 
smiths so much as a glance. 

But while he was riding up to the 
manor. house he had evil forebodings. 

“Why the devil did I take that fel- 
low’s money?” he thought. “Now I am 
sitting in the trap and will never get 
out of it.” 

The next day was Christmas Eve, 
and when the ironmaster came into the 
dining -oom for breakfast he probably 
thought with satisfaction of his old 
regimental comrade whom he had run 
across so unexpectedly. 

“First of all we must see to it that 
he gets a little flesh on his bones,” 
he said to his daughter, who was busy 
at the table. “And then we must see 
that he gets something else to do than 
to run around the country selling rat 
traps.” 

(Concluded on page 24) 
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The Rat Trap 


(Concltided) 


“It is queer that things have gone 
downhill with him as badly as that,” 
said the daughter. “Last night I did 
not think there was anything about him 
to show that he had once been an edu- 
cated man.” 

“You must have patience, my little 
girl,” said the father. “As soon as he 
gets clean and dressed up, you will see 
something different. Last night he was 
naturally embarrassed. The tramp man- 
ners will fall away from him with the 
tramp clothes.’ 

Just as he said this the door opened 
and the stranger entered. Yes, now he 
was truly clean and well shaved. The 
valet had bathed him, cut his hair, and 
shaved him. Moreover he was dressed 
in a good-looking suit of clothes which 
belonged to the ironmaster. 

But although his guest was now so 
well groomed, the ironmaster did not 
seem pleased. He looked at him with 
puckered brow, for now, when he stood 
there in broad daylight, it was im- 
possible to mistake the strange fellow 
for an old acquaintance. 

“What does this mean?” he thun- 
dered. 

The stranger saw at once that all the 
splendor had come to an end. 

“It is not my fault, sir,” he said. “I 
never pretended to be anything but a 
poor trader, and I pleaded and begged 
to be allowed to stay in the forge: But 
no harm has been done. At worst I 
can put on my rags again and go away.” 

“Well,” said the ironmaster, hesitat- 
ing a little, “it was not quite honest, 
eith . You» must admit that, and I 
should not be surprised if the sheriff 
would like to have something to say 
in the matter.’ 

The tramp took a step forward and 
struck the table with his fist. 

“Now I am going to tell you, Mr. 
Ironmaster, how things are,” he said. 
“This whole world is nothing but a big 
rat trap. All the good things that are 
offered you are nothing but cheese rinds 
and bits of pork, set, out to drag a poor 
fellow into trouble. And if the sheriff 
comes now and locks me up for this, 
then you, Mr. Ironmaster, must remem- 
ber that a day may come when you 
yourself may want a big piece of pork, 
and you will get caught in the trap.” 

The ironmaster began to laugh. 

“That was not so badly said, my 
good fellow. Perhaps we should let the 
sheriff alone on. Christmas Eve. But 
now get out of here as fast as you can.” 

But just as the man was opening the 
door, the daughter said, “I think he 
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ought to stay with us today. I don’t 
want him to go.” And with that she 
went and closed the door. 

“What in the world are you doing?” 
said the father. 

The daughter stood there quite em- 
barrassed and hardly knew what to 
answer. That morning she had felt so 
happy when she thought how homelike 
and Christmassy she was going to make 
things for the poor hungry wretch. She 
could not get away from the idea all at 
once, and that was why she had in- 
terceded for the vagabond. 

“T am thinking of this stranger here,” 
said the young girl. “He walks and 
walks the whole year long, and there 
is probably not a single place in the 
whole country wHere he is welcome and 
can feel at home. Wherever he turns 
he is chased away. Always he is afraid 
of being arrested and_ cross-examined. 
I should like to-have him enjoy a day 
of peace with us here.” 

The ironmaster mumbled something 
in his beard. He could not bring him- 
self to oppose her. 

“It was all a mistake, of course,” she 
continued. “But anyway I don’t think 
we ought to chase away a human be- 
ing whom we have asked to come here, 
and to whom we have promised Christ- 
mas cheer.” 

The young girl took the stranger by 
the hand and led him up to the table. 

“Now sit down and eat,” she said, 
for she could see that her father had 
given in. 

The man with the rat traps said not 
a word; he only sat down and helped 
himself to the food. Time after time he 
looked at the young girl who had in- 
terceded for him. Why had she done 
it? 

After that, Christmas Eve at Ramsjé 
passed just as it always had. The 
stranger did not cause any trouble be- 
cause he did nothing but sleep. The 
whole forenoon he lay on the sofa in 
one of the guest rooms and slept at one 
stretch. At noon they woke him up so 
that he could have his share of the good 
Christmas fare, but after that he slept 
again. It seemed as though for many 
years he had not been able to sleep 
as quietly and safely as here at Ramsjo. 

In the evening, when the Christmas 
tree was lighted, they woke him up 
again, and he stood for a while in the 
drawing room, blinking as though the 
candlelight hurt him, “but after that he 
disappeared again. Two hours later he 
was aroused once more. He then had 
to go down into the dining room and 
eat the Christmas fish and porridge. 

As soon as they got up from the 
table he went around to each one pres- 


ent and said thank you and good-night, 
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but when he came to the young girl 
she gave him. to understand that it was 
her father’s intention that the suit 
which he wore was to be a Christmas 
present — he did not have to return it; 
and if he wanted to spend next Christ- 
mas Eve in a place where he could rest 
in peace, and be sure that no evil would 
befall him, he would be welcomed back 
again. 

The man with the rat traps only 
stared at the young girl in amazement. 

The next morning the ironmaster and 
his daughter got up in good season to 
go to the early Christmas service. Their 
guest was still asleep, and they did not 
disturb him, 

When, at about ten o'clock, they 
drove back from church, the young girl 
sat and hung her head even more de- 
jectedly than usual. At church she had 
learned that one of the old crofters of 
the ironworks had been robbed by a 
man who went around selling rat traps. 

“Yes, that was a fine fellow you let 
into the house,” said her father, “I only 
wonder how many silver spoons are left 
in the cupboard by this time.” 

The wagon had hardly stopped at 
the front steps when the ironmaster 
asked the valet whether the stranger 
was still there. He added that he had 
heard at church that the man was a 
thief. The valet answered that the fel- 
low had gone and that he had not 
taken anything with him at all. On the 
contrary, he had left behind a little 
package which Miss Willmansson was 
to be kind enough to accept as a Christ- 
mas present. 

The young girl opened the package, 
and gave a little ery of joy. She found 
a small rat trap, and in it lay three 
wrinkled ten-kronor notes. But that was 
not all, In the rat trap lay also a letter 
written in large, jagged characters: 


“HONORED AND NOBLE MISS: 

“Since you have been so nice to me 
all day long, as if I was a captain, I 
want to be nice to you, in return, for I 
do not want you to be embarrassed at 
this Christmas season by a thief; but 
you can give back*the money to the 
old man on the roadside, who has the 
money pouch hanging on the window 
frame as a bait for poor wanderers. 

“The rat trap is a Christmas present 
from a rat who would have been caught 
in this world’s rat trap if he had not 
been raised to captain, because in that 
way he got power to clear himself. 

“Written with friendship and high 
regard, 

CAPTAIN VON STAHLE.” 





Reprinted from Harvest by Selma Lager- 
lof with the permission of Doubleday, 
Doran & Co. 
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Osten Unden — 
The man who may 
lead Sweden into 
the United Nations 
is modest Foreign 
Minister Osten Un- 
den, an authority 
on international 
law. Since 1930 he 
has represented 
Sweden at the 
Court of Arbitra- 
tion in The Hague. While backing Swe- 
den’s neutrality, he has opposed fascism. 
In 1924 he placed a wreath on the grave 
ot Matteoti, the Italian Socialist leader 
murdered by Mussolini. A professor of 
civil law,-Unden is President of Uppsala 
University, and also Chancellor of the 
Universities, highest educational post. 

Gunnar Myrdal — The dynamic so- 
ciologist Myrdal, Minister of Commerce, 
is a key debater on the question of 
whether production can be more ef- 
ficient through private industry or 
through nationalized industry. For the 
U. S. Carnegie Foundation, Myrdal in- 
vestigated the Negro problem in the 
U. S., wrote a widely praised book, 
An American Dilemma. He. headed 
Sweden’s Postwar Planning Commis- 
sion. 

Theodor Svedberg— Now in _ the 
U. S. studying the manufacture of syn- 
thetic rubber, in which he is a pioneer, 
is brilliant Professor The (an abbrevia- 
tion for Theodor) Svedberg. One of 
Sweden’s leading scientists, he is famous 
for his advances in colloid chemistry. 
He won the 1926 Nobel prize for his 
work with the ultra-centrifuge, a ma- 
chine which whirls liquid compounds 
unti] their parts separate. 


Who's Who 
In Sweden 


Ernst Wigforss — The Social Demo- 
crats’ best debater is Minister of Fi- 
nance Ernst Wigforss, former school 
teacher and lecturer. He began writing 
fiery pamphlets on class struggle while 
he ‘was a university student. Although 
his tax schemes are sometimes unpopu- 
lar, he is Hansson’s most likely alter- 
nate as Social-Democratic leader and 
Prime Minister. 

Bertil Ohlin — Most prominent Swed- 
ish politician outside Social-Democratic 
ranks is Berti] Ohlin, leader of the Peo- 
ple’s (Liberal) Party. A strong believer 
in private enterprise and bold social 
reform, he won an international reputa- 
tion as an economist. He became pro- 
fessor of political economy at Copen- 
hagen University at the age of 25. He 
headed a League of Nations investiga. 
tion into the causes of the 1931 world- 
wide depression, and was Minister of 
Commerce in 1944-45. 





Photos: American-Swedish News Exchange 


August Lindberg 
— When Lindberg 
was a boy, his fam- 
ily’s cottage was so 
small that he and 
his five brothers 
slept in the same 
room. Lindberg or- 
ganized his first 
strike when he was 
an 11-year-old saw- 
mill worker. Today 
Lindberg is president of the Trade 
Union Federation, the union leader of 
well over a third of the Swedish peo- 
ple. He makes only $2,000 a year, and 
lives in a two-room apartment. 

Per Albin Hansson — Sixty-one-year- 
old Per Albin Hansson has been Social- 
Democratic Prime Minister of Sweden 
most of the time since 1932. Patient, 
slew moving and serious, he lives in a 
workers’ suburb of Stockholm, and likes 
to go bowling with grocer friends. 

His two slogans are “Samforstand” 
(friendliness between political parties) 
and “Valstand” (prosperity for all 
classes). 

King Gustav V — Fondly called Papa 
Gustav by his subjects, King Gustav V, 
now 88, is the oldest monarch in the 
world. Very tall and thin, he still plays 
a snappy game of tennis, a sport he 
popularized in Sweden after learning it 
in Britain in 1878. 

On his 70th birthday Swedes pre- 
sented the King with five million 
crowns, which he promptly donated to 
cancer research. 

The king is descended from Jean Ber- 
nadotte, one of Napoleon’s generals 
who was adopted by King Karl III of 
Sweden. 





LINDBERG 





TRANSPLANTED SWEDES 


The Big Swede was nearly seven feet 
tall and weighed 400 pounds. Johan 
Bjornsson Printz was his name, and he 
came to America in 1643. He had left 
Sweden to be the first governor of 
Nova Suecia (New Sweden)? the set- 
tlement founded five years before in 
the Delaware River Valley. 

Printz, an experienced soldier and 
colorful leader, did his roaring best to 
develop the Swedish colony in America. 
But New Sweden lasted only 17 years, 
and the colony never had a population 
of more than 400. Swedish rule in 
America ended in 1655, when the 
Dutch took over. The Big Swede went 
back home. 

But the work of the Swedish settlers 
was not in vain. The Swedes built the 


FEBRUARY 18, 


first sturdy wooden houses which later 
became famous as the American log 
cabin. In 1687, William Penn said 
about the Swedes in America: “As they 
are people proper and strong of body, 
so they have fine children. . . . I see 
few young men more sober and labori- 
ous.” 

Gustaf Unonius came to America 
two hundred years after the Big Swede. 
He started a settlement called New 
Uppsala in Wisconsm. Unonius wrote 
enthusiastic letters back to Stockholm. 
Within six years, three Swedish groups 
ot settlers had come to America’s north 
central region. Immigration to Wiscon- 
sin, Minnesota, ana surrounding terri- 
tory continued to increase until it 
reached 54,000 in 1888. 


1946 


More than half of all Americans of 
Swedish ancestry today live in the north 
central states which are so much like 
the Swedish homeland. As a group, their 
greatest contribution to America has 
been in farming. They cleared millions 
of actes in the northern Mississippi 
Valley, and have built tens of thousands 
of farm homes. 

The American population now in- 
cludes more than two million men, 
women and children of Swedish or part- 
Swedish background. Some important 
Swedish-Americans? To name just a 
few, there’s Ingrid Bergman, the poet 
Carl Sandburg, the late ace war pilot 
Major Richard Bong, sculptor Carl 
Milles, and conductor Howard Hanson. 
And don’t forget Charlie McCarthy. 
His sidekick, Swedish-American Edgar 
Bergen, says he is. “all Swedish, except 
his name.” 
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OY dates GIRL 


ps sign on the bulletin board 
reads: Don’t be a Dodo! Come to 
the March Hare Hop! Usually, you 
don’t pay much attention to dance 
signs but this one sort of “gets you.” 
It’s a clever poster and there’s some- 
thing about Don’t be a Dodo! that 
makes you stop and wonder. 

Heretofore, dancing has been 
strictly off your list. You’ve always 
gone in for outdoor sports. You've at- 
tended a few dances but, “just stand- 
ing around,” the whole business 
seemed silly. 

But, even if you aren’t keen on the 
idea, dancing-seems to be “the thing 
to do.” Now your problem is to learn 
to dance and to be in-the-know on 
dance manners. If you also learn to 
like it, okay. . 


Q. If you don’t know how to dance 
and don’t have anyone to teach you, 
how can you learn — in a hurry? 


A. Don’t think you have to know 
Arthur Murray personally or go to 
dancing school in order to learn to 
dance. It’s easier if you- have some- 
one to practice with, so make a deal 
with your sister or brother, Mother or 
Dad, or some friend of yours. But, 
even “on your own,” you can learn 
enough about dancing to “get by.” 

Anyone who knows the beat of music 
can learn to dance. And anyone — 
whether he knows a note of music or 
can carry a tune in a bucket — can learn 
that beat of music. Listen to it! On the 
radio, on records, the school band at 
assemblies or games. You can hardly 
miss the beat of marching music. Try 
humming to yourself. Your school song, 
perhaps, The Army Air Corps Song, or 


YANK-ee DOOD-le CAME to TOWN. 
Then walk around the room in step to 
the beat of the music. 

Next, try a slower tune. It’s Been a 
Long, Long Time has a good slow 
beat. Walk slowly, in step with the 
music, but without waking the neigh- 
bors!. Lift your feet slightly off the floor, 
but don’t let them drag or scrape. Let 
your toes touch the floor first, then the 
heels, That's for boys who, in dancing, 
walk forward most of the time and who 
always start on the left foot. 

Girls, in dancing, walk . backward 
most of the time and always start on 
the right foot. In dancing backward 
they're always on their toes. 

(Note: When you get to be a Gene 
Kelly or Rita Hayworth, you can do 
as you please! And, when you learn to 
rhumba, you'll learn that your heels 
never leave the floor. But this is for 
now and at the beginning.) 

Once you've learned to walk to the 
beat of music, it’s okay to “get in the 
mob” on the dance floor. But don’t try 
to buck traffic! Dancers move counter- 
clockwise, except for the jitterbugs who 
can be bumped into anywhere, any- 
time — but that’s okay. Just say, “I'm 
sorry” and get out of the way! 

When you take a girl onto the dance 
floor, treat her as if she were human. 


Don’t try any strangle-holds or apache . 


stuff. Put your right arm around her 
with your right hand placed at her 
waistline. Hold her right hand in your 
left — and without reaching for the 
moon, just in a comfortable position. 
She will show her gratitude (we hope!) 
by not anchoring her left hand to the 
back of your neck, but placing it just 
below your coat collar —and lightly. 

If this is your first dance, don’t try 
anything fancier than walking in time 


_to the music. Take time-out to watch 


some of the others. Then take your 
date off in.a corner, out of the traffic 
jam, and practice. Most girls are so 
eager to have boys learn to dance that 
they'll be glad to be guinea pigs — tem- 
porarily. 


Q. If you're taking a girl to a dance 
for the first time, do you have to dance 
with her all evening? 


A. Not if you can help it! And you 
can. But the answer is in planning, 
not in prayer! Make arrangements, in 
advance, with one or more other boys 
to exchange partners with you for a 
dance or two. Also, at the dance, be- 
tween dances, steer your date to a 
group or another couple whom you 
know. Suggest to another boy that you 
exchange the next dance, but don’t for- 
get to reclaim your partner at the end 
of the next dance — not the end of the 
evening. She’s your date! 

If you're “a stranger here yourself” 
and your date doesn’t know people, 
then track down a member of the 
host or hostess committee or a chaperon. 
They'll get the idea, if you tell them 
you'd like your date to meet people. 
And don’t be afraid to embarrass your 
girl by maneuvering for other part- 
ners. You'll boost your stock if she has 
herself a whirl, thanks to you! 


Q. At a dance, what's necéssary to 
do about chaperons, such as class ad- 
visers? 


A. It’s necessary and nice to treat 
them as guests, which they are, rather 
than as policemen, which they aren't. 
As guests, they came to have a good 
time. They are entitled to a pleasant 
greeting, rather than a cold stare or a 
quick look in the other direction. They 
will appreciate a short conversation, 
but they neither expect nor want you 
to spend the evening with them.. If 
you'd like to be sure of making a hit, 
ask them to dance, The chances are, 
they'll refuse. But the asking, not the 
doing, is what makes a hit. And don’t 
be too sure Miss Smithers isn’t a good 
dancer! After all, what chance does she 


have to waltz around the classroom? 


If you have questions of general in- 
terest, similar to these, and would like 
them to be answered on this page, write 
to Gay Head, Scholastic Magazines, 220 
East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. Please 
do not ask for personal answers by letter 
nor enclose postage stamps. 
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Hf Good + Better + 4+ + Best 


ANDSOME, young Leonard Bern- 
stein has been described as a “mix- 
ture of Mozart, Toscanini, ‘Horatio Alger 
hero,’ and Frank Sinatra.” The music 
world was impressed when his Jeremiah 
Symphony won the 1944 Music Critics 
Circle Award for the year’s most out- 
standing orchestral work. And it was 
equally delighted when this versatile 
composer turned around and wrote the 
score for last year’s hit musical comedy, 
On the Town, and for the jazz-ballet, 
Fancy Free.. 

At 27, Lenny Bernstein has achieved 
more than most musicians do at 50. At 
present conductor of the New York City 
Symphony, he describes himself as a 
“pianist-composer-conductor” and says 
he’s “mad about boogie-woogie.” 

If you haven't already investigated 
the Decca album of #4On the Town, 
it's time you did. Spicy — jazzy — 
buoyant — modern. 

Victor has just released a fine record- 
ing of the #+##Jeremiah, played by 
the St. Louis Symphony. Bernstein con- 
ducts, and Nan Merriman sings the solo 
parts. 

Based on the Old Testament story of 
Jeremiah, the composition is clear and 
forceful. There are three movements. 
“The Prophecy” suggests Jeremiah’s 
fervent plea to his people to save them- 
selves. In “The Profarfation,” we feel 
the destruction that has come to Jerusa- 
lem for its pagan ways. The concluding 
“Lamentation” is the voice of Jeremiah 
mourning his beloved and shattered city. 
Bernstein makes skillful use of the 
rhythms of Hebrew religious chants. 

You will appreciate the Jeremiah even 
more if you reread the Old Testament 
story before hearing the music. 
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Leonard Bernstein — jazz to Jeremiah 
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He knows how to avoid 
“MORNING SLUMP” 


George eats a real energy break- 
fast. For the heart of that breakfast, 
he favors Corn..that famous energy 
food. George says: 

“I go for KIX as a particularly 
good ‘breakfast starter’. 

“Since KIX is made of Corn, it 
must be nourishing. 1 read some- 
where that our colonists won the 
Revolution on corn meal mush! 

“I don’t know about that, but 
I'm certain of one thing: Corn 
this swell new KIX way is a real 


Winner!” 


Indians knew this secret, too! 
The Indians called Corn: “The 
Food of Life’. On long hunting 
trips, or in time of war, frequently 
their mainstay food was energy- 
giving Corn. 

But, Lo, the poor Indian, missed 
out on KIX! KIX—Corn in a 
brand-new, ert new way! Corn popped 
into tempting, tasty “Crunchy Puffs”. 

Delicious . . nutrition Try KIX—that 

breakfast c 
pees General Mills 
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INTENSELY INTERESTED IN SCIENCE, 
George is spending his spare time building 
a@ telescope, even grinding his own lenses! 














A FLYING FAN, he’s also built 3 gliders. 
The first two “‘didn’t glide”, but George says 
the third was a real success. 










FLYING FANS ... Get Kix 
scale-model Plastic Planes! 


ognition training. See 
KIX pkg. for detoils. 


Copr. 1946, General 
Mills, Inc., Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 
KIX is a res. 
trade mark of 
General Mills. 
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“REMEMBER MARCH, 


the Ides of March Remember!” 


MARCH 15 IS THE DEADLINE 


for the SCHOLASTIC =9 . 
WRITING AWARDS ; 
« on! 


Es 
ee IN your ENTRES aero pe anh 


YOU HAVE ONE MORE MONTH IN WHICH TO 
WRITE THAT PRIZE-WINNING POEM OR TO 
POLISH UP THAT STORY OR ARTICLE ON YOUR 
DESK. BUT A MONTH GOES VERY FAST. BEWARE 


WAITING UNTIL THE IDES OF MARCH. YOU 
MAY BE TOO LATE! 





tm 








You have 17 classification choices. The English section wel- 
comes your short story, essay, poetry, drama, literary 
article, book review, autobiographical sketch, and humor. 
If you are interested in the world scene, try your hand at 
historical, current events, or community service atticles. 
Student journalists: Submit your best printed news story, 


feature story, interview, sports story, column, or editorial. 


FINAL REMINDER—Be sure to follow 


the rules in preparing and submitting 


MARCH 15% 


sence your manuscript. See Rules Booklet for 


pEADLINE . 


detailed information. 


SCHOLASTIC 
WRITING AWARDS 


SENIOR DIVISION ’ 


220 E. 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 











SMORGASBORD 


MORGASBORD means bread and 
$ butter table. On this long table, are 
10 to 40 dishes. Among the “snacks” 
are: pyramids of moulded butter; five 
types of bread; herring of all kinds, 
pickled or smoked or served with to- 
mato sauce or anchovy sauce or slivers 
of onion; boiled salmon, filets of trout in 
jelly, sardines, anchovies, red and black 
caviar. 

Other delicacies include lobster, 
shrimp, smoked eel, fish scalloped with 
potatoes or prepared in salads; cold 
meats and cold cuts; stuffed eggs and 
omelets; salads and pickled vegetables. 

To ‘tempt you further there are 
cheeses of all kinds; deviled kidneys, 
mushroom saute, creamed sweetbreads, 
glazed onions, meat balls, bacon and 
sausage. You take what you want of 
this, and as many times as you wish. 
Then you eat your regular dinner. 

es 

Coins have been dug up on the island 
of Gotland which prove that the island- 
ers gave Britain her coinage system and 
traded everywhere from Russia to 
Arabia in early Viking days. 

* 

Because the government-run radio 
allows no advertising, all Swedes pay 
an annual fee for its upkeep. No politi- 
cal speeehes are allowed over the radio 
except one impartial debate among all 
parties before election. 

e 


Archaeologists think that Skane has 
been inhabited for at least 10,000 years. 
The namie “Seandinavia” comes from 
the ancient Scanians. 

. 

Iron was the first Swedish article sold 
in America. During our Revolution, ads 
offering it for sale appeared in Boston 
papers. Swedish wrought iron is tougher 
than any other, and is used even in the 
iron city of Pittsburgh. Sweden is also 
the number two gold-producing country 
in Europe. 

. 

In proportion to population, Sweden 
has the most extensive railroad system 
in Europe. 

* 

The Lapps used to be happy nature- 
worshippers who would bring all 
troubling questions to a conjurer. The 
conjurer would beat on a reindeer-skin 
drum, smear it with blood, draw figures 
on it, and then answer the questions. 
Lars Laestadius converted the Lapps 
to Christianity a hundred years ago, and 
now the Lapps no longer sing the joiks 
for which they were famed. Joiks were 
peculiar melodious series of notes which 
the Lapps hummed to keep spirits 
away. 
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Hollywood’s 
Lady of the Year 
doesn’t come from 
Brooklyn or Los 
Angeles. She was 
born in Stockholm, 
Sweden. Nor did 
Hollywood make 
her the star she is 
today. Ingrid Berg- 
man was getting 
top billing in Swe- 
den long before she came here. Her 
Swedish version of A Woman's Face 
was chosen by the International Film 
Exposition as the world’s best picture 
of 1938. 

At 17, Miss Bergman won a scholar- 
ship to the Royal Dramatic Theatre. 
She accepted a movie contract on the 
condition that her screen work must not 
interfere with schoolwork. Being a star 
could wait until she graduated. In spite 
of her take-it-or-leave-it attitude, her 
fame had spread abroad by 1938. And 
she had been voted one of Sweden's 
ten outstanding women. At the height 
of her fame, she surprised everyone by 
marrying Peter Lindstrom, a struggling 
young doctor. 

For some time both London and Hol- 
lywood had been wooing this phenom- 
enal gal with fat checkbooks — but little 
success. Finally, David O. Selznick 
lured her across the Atlantic to play in 
Intermezzo. 

Miss Bergman has tossed aside all the 
formulas that most actresses break their 
necks trying to live up to. She doesn’t 
smoke, drink, or stay out late. She never 
wears make-up (except before the 
camera), but glories in her shiny nose. 
She stubbornly tells the truth about her 
age, which is 30, and her height which 
is 5’8%”. She considers her husband’s 
career more important than her own. 
She doesn’t pretend to be sophisticated 
or mysterious, or even temperamental. 

To top everything; she can act. No 
other actress in Hollywood has shown 
herself capable of handling well so 
many kinds of roles. In For Whom The 
Bell Tolls, she was a Spanish girl, 
orphaned by the war. In Gaslight, she 
portrayed a sensitive woman being 
driven insane. In her three current re- 
leases she is a psychiatrist (Spell- 
bound), a nun (The Bells of St. Mary’s) 
and an adventuress (Saratoga Trunk). 
Now -she’s working on Notorious, and 





Ingrid Bergman 


Following the Films te 





the title describes her role. On Broad- 
way next fall; she plans to do Joan of 
Arc in The Girl from Lorraine. An all- 
around gal, this Swedish lady. 


Complaints Dept. 
Got a bone to pick with our movie 
reviewer? One of our readers has. 
Here’s his letter: 


Dear Editor: 


Would you mind telling the person 
(probably some old bag) who writes 
the Movie Check List that she’s way off 
the beam? The Check List gives Kiss 
and Tell only one check (“so-so”): Why, 
that’s one of the best comedies I've ever 
seen! 

Also, some of the other good come- 
dies and musicals are checked “so-so.” 
Just because your movie reviewer goes 
for drama and “mush” pictures, that’s no 
reason to be too tough on comedies and 
musicals! A Movie Fan 


29 


What do you 
think? Are we “too 
tough” on comedies 
and musicals? We'd 
tike to know your 
opinion. Also, take 
a look at our movie 
reviewer, Jean Mer- 
rill. As you can see, 
she isn’t “some old 
bag.” 





Jean F. Merrill 


MOVIE CHECK LIST 


“Tops, don't miss. ““Worthwhile. “So-so. 


Drama: “““A Walk in the Sun. 
“vYThey Were Expendable. “”“”“The 
Bells of St. Mary’s, ““Miss Susie Slagle’s. 
“Adventure for Two. ““The Seventh 
Veil. ““The Bandit of Sherwood Forest. 
“Kitty. ““Jolinny in the Clouds. “Diary 
of a Chambermaid. ““Spellbound. ““Sara- 
toga Tfunk. ““Confidential Agent. 

Comedy: “““Colonel Effingham’s Raid. 
»+Breakfast in Hollywood. “What Next, 
Corporal Hargrove? “People Are. Funny. 
“She Wouldn’t Say Yes. “““Blithe Spirit. 

Musical: “““The Harvey Girls. “Zieg- 
feld Follies. “Mexicana. ““Yolanda and 
the Thief. “Masquerade in Mexico. 
“State Fair. 

Mystery: “Cornered. “Danger Signal. 
“Mildred Pierce. “Behind Green Lights. 
“~The House on 92nd Street. 

Western: ““San Antonio. ““Abilene 
Town. “Frontier Gal. “Dakota. 








HERE’S A PEACH OF A POOCH 








HOW TO MAKE A POOCH 

















Easy to Whittle 
‘With an X-acto 


Appealing, isn’t it, this little wood- 
en figure of “man’s best friend”? 
A cinch to make, too, with the 
whittler’s best tool, a handy, 
smooth-cutting X-acto Knife! This 
is one of 25 clever animal projects 

i in detail for you in 
the new 32-page booklet, “Whit- 
tling Is Easy With X-acto”. Send 
10c for a copy .. . see how easy 
it is to turn out an expert job with 
this little wonder knife! 


Always Sharp, Always Ready 


Here’s the whittler’s delight 

- an all-metal X-acto 
Knife, with special assort- 
ment of whittling blades. 
Firm-grip handle, designed 
for safety and precise con- 
trol, Ideal for curves and 
corners. Complete with 
wooden chest, $2. Other 
X-acto Knives and Sets, 
50c to $5. 

















- 
x-acto 
KNIVES & TOOLS 
*Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 








Bay ota poe a Lier aetm, 
Hobby, Gift Shop 


Or if not available, write direct to X-acto 
Crescent Products Co., Inc., 440 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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CAREERS AHEAD 


By Walter J. Greenleaf 


Vocational Editor 


Are You College-Bound? 


RE you going to college? Or think- 
ing about it? If so, you’d better make 
plans. Hearing Cousin Jed talk, it may 
sound like a whirl . . . dances, bonfires, 
bull sessions, intercollegiate debates, 
football games. Oh, yes, and studying. 
Of course, you know that college isn’t 
all frosting. You’re going to college for 
a purpose, and you intend to study 
hard, 

But have you filled in application 
forms yet? And have you checked ad- 
mission requirements? If you're the 
average high school senior, you're prob- 
ably muttering distractedly to yourself, 
“Iowa State? .. . Duke? . . . Wellesley? 
. . . Notre Dame? . . . University of 
Southern Cal? .. . Oberlin? . . . Texas 
Christian? . . . Ohio Wesleyan? . 
8S » es 

You're also wondering, “. . . coedu- 
cational or not? . . . liberal arts or tech- 
nical?” And perhaps problems of high 
finance perplex you. “Scholarships? . . . 
part-time employment?” 

(Even if you're only a junior in high 
school, it would be a good idea for you 
to start thinking about college: to go or 
not to go.) 


On Your Mark 


It’s difficult to select from among 
1700 colleges and universities. But 
you'd better get down to brass tacks, if 
you plan to enter college in "46 or ‘47. 
Veterans are returning to college in such 
large numbers that rooms for students 
are becoming scarce. Added to this, 
more girls are going to college than ever 
before. There’s a big priority on edu- 
cation these days. Colleges will have to 
select from the above-average students. 
Requirements will be stiffer. It’s time 
to get that application form in, if you 
don’t want to be faced with a NO 
VACANCIES sign. ws 

Step No. 1: If you haven’t decided 
on the school for you, talk with your 
vocational counselor or principal. Tell 
him the type of school you're interested 
in: size, facilities, location, academic 


standing. Tell him how much tuition’ 





you can afford to pay and what sort of 
job you expect to prepare for, Ask him 
to recommend six or more schools which 
suit your purpose. 

Next, go to the library and get the 
catalogues of those colleges. (Or, if the 
library doesn’t have them, send directly 
to the colleges. for catalogues.) Check 
the admission requirements. The cus- 
tomary entrance requirement is 15 units, 
a unit representing a year’s study in 
any high school subject. Most colleges 
require that the units be divided as 
follows: English (3), mathematics (2), 
foreign language (2), social science 
(1), natural science (1), and electives 
(6). However, you should check the 
school of your choice for any variations. 

In addition to the list of your high 
school credits, college admission 
boards ask for other information to aid 
them in selecting students. Such infor- 
mation may include: a photostatic copy 
of your high school grades, your rank 
in your class, scores on tests given by 
the college, a health certificate, and a 
statement from your principal concern- 
ing your personality, character, ability. 

Once you've checked entrance re- 
quirements, you can send for applica- 
tion blanks. (Some colleges don’t ac- 
cept applications after March.) 


Ways and Means 


If you’d like to apply for a scholar- 
ship, it’s even more necessary to get 
that application in early. And why not 
try for one? Ask your vocational coun- 
selor or principal for information. 

While you're investigating tuition and 
scholarships, check what the catalogues 
offer in the way of part-time jobs for 
students. All colleges have book stores, 
libraries, cafeterias, dining halls, and 
switchboards which offer employment 
opportunities. In many colleges you 
will find as many as half of the student 
body working part-time. More and 
more, young people are discovering that 
they can help themselves through col- 
lege even if their family pantrys don’t 
boast a hoard of silver platters! 

So, don’t dally with your plans. July 
will be time enough to ponder over 
whether you're going to take Zoology I 
or Psychology I your freshman year. 
Now is the time to be clearing the red 
tape. Start asking questions and filling 
in blanks. And whether it’s to be a big 
university, like Michigan, or a small 
New England college, like Middlebury 
— get going! 


Exid 
Shoo! the: Works! 


UT at Far Rockaway High School 
(Long Island, N. Y.), everybody is 
getting a bang! bang! out of the rifle 
team. The Rockaway hot shots — the 
greatest collection of. marksmen since 
Sergeant York — can outshoot any high 
school team in the country. 

Look at their record — they've 
chalked up 48 straight victories, won 
eight different championships and set 30 
scoring marks! Last year they beat both 
the West Point Plebes and the Christian 
Brothers Academy (Albany, N. Y.). 
Who are the Christian Brothers? Just 
the national R.O.T.C. champs, that’s all! 

Rockaway’s proudest record, how- 
ever, is scoring over 1,100 points (out 
of a possible 1,200) eight times. In the 
last 15 years, only one other high school 
has gone over 1,100 points — and that 
school did it just once! 

The team’s shooting stars are co-cap- 
tains Bob Murphy and Fred Smith. 
Sixteen-year-old Bob, the original smil- 
ing Irishman, is probably the greatest 
schoolboy marksman in the nation. Al- 
though still a sophomore, he owns more 
records than Decca and Victor com- 
bined! 

Fred, a senior, is just a notch behind. 
He holds both the N.R.A. Distirtguished 
Riflemen’s Medal and the U. S. Army 
Expert medal. In the last Scholastic in- 
tramural rifle tournament (see notice 
below), Fred copped the school cham- 
pionship, 

The man behind the guns at Rock- 
away is coach Richie Sierer. An ex- 
Marine, he is a dead shot himself, He 
insists that all his shooters have at least 
a 75 scholastic average. “If a boy can’t 
make a 75 in his studies,” he claims, “he 
is too dumb to learn how to shoot.” 





RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 


If you are a member of a school Rifle 
Club that is interested in holding an Inter- 
scholastic Tournament, see your coach or 
athletic director. He may receive free 
materials and awards by enrolling your 
school in the Scholastic Intramural Rifle 
Tournament. Entry may be obtained by 
writing to Scholastic Coach, 220 E. 42nd 
St., New York 17, N. Y. 











A Bright New Star 


A Hollywood producer was raving 
to his associates about a new girl he 
had discovered. 

“Just leave her to me, boys,” he en- 
thused, “and in two years, I'll make 


~ her a‘star overnight!” 


Magazine Digest 
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Stupendous, Colossal 


It could happen only in Hollywood. 
One of the Navy’s most decorated he- 
roes, Lt. Comdr. Felix Hardison, of the 
famous ship Susie Q, was standing in 
line to pay his luncheon check at the 
M-G-M studio cafe. An extra turned to 
him and asked: “What picture are you 
working on?” 

The Navy hero smiled and jokingly 
said, “Senior Boy Scouts.” 

The extra looked him over again, 
mentally counted his rows of ribbons 
and other decorations, then said: “Well, 
brother, that outfit is strictly from the 
wardrobe department. You're certainly 


overdecorated.” 
Erskine Johnson 


Wrong Shirt 

This conversation took place between 
two college boys as they walked out of 
a history examination. 

“Man, I really flunked that one!” the 
first brooded. 

“But didn’t you have the answers 
written on you shirt cuff?” queried the 
other. 

The first boy shook his head sadly: 
“Yes, — but today I was wearing my 
chemistry shirt.” 

Magazine Digest 


Help From Hammerstein 

A youthful soprano had set her heart 
on an operatic career. She kept pester- 
ing showman Oscar Hammerstein for 
an audition. After being put off time 
and again, she walked into his office 
one day and declared: “Mr. Hammer- 
stein, if you don’t give me a part, I'll 
kill myself.” 

To avoid a scene Hammerstein con- 
sented to listen. She burst into song, 
with a voice that was shrill and rau- 
cous, 

Hammerstein listened to the bitter 
end. Then, opening a drawer, he took 
out a revolver and handed it to the 
girl. “I’m sorry, my dear,” he said, 
“but you give me no alternative.” 

Read 





Key to “Whaddyuno?” 
1-h, 2-1, 3-p, 4-m, 5-i, 6-a, 7-d, 8-0, 9-j, 
l0-c, 1l-g, 12-f, 13-b, 14-k, 15-n. 


Key to “How Do You Rate?” 

Bugs’ Letter: 1-between Dad and I; 2- 
Pete and I was; 3-there was two; 4-together 
with; 5-between the three; 6-setting; 7-sus- 
picion; 8-laying; 9-must of; 10-laid; 11-kind 
of a; 12-me going; 13-a long ways. 

River Roll Call: 1-Dee; 2-Mississippi; 3- 
Alph; 4-Styx; 5-Avon; 6-Weser; 7-Jordan; 
8-Danube. 


Nenior Scholastic 





A National Magazine for the high 
school classroom published weekly 
during the school year (32 issues). 
Contents copyright 1946 by Scho- 
lastic Corporation, and may not be 
reproduced without written permis- 
sion. Indexed in Readers Guide to 
Periodical Literature. Member Audit 
Bureau of Circulations. 


EXECUTIVE STAFF 


MAURICE R. ROBINSON, President and 
Publisher @ KENNETH M. GOULD, Editor-in- 
CHIEF » JACK K. LIPPERT, Assistant to the 
Publisher ¢ G. HERBERT McCRACKEN, Vice 
President and Director of Advertising 
AUGUSTUS K. OLIVER, Treasurer. 


ADVISORY BOARDS 


NATIONAL COUNCIL: Frank Cody, Henry 
H. Hill, trl M. Brock, Carroll R. Reed, 
Msgr. Frederick G. Hochwalt, Ben D. 
Wood. 

SOCIAL STUDIES: Roy A. Price, Walter C. 
Langsom, Grace C. Edgar, Paul Seehausen, 
Margaret F. Baker, William H. Bristow, 
Harold G. Ingham. 

ENGLISH: Robert P. T. Coffin, Hardy Finch, 
Sylvia Meyer, George H. Henry, A. H. 
less, J. Paul Leonard, J. Grace Walker. 


Subscription prices: Group rate (2 or more sub- 
scriptions to one address) Combined Edition, 65 


cents each a semester; Social Studies or English | 


editions, 50 cents each a semester. Single sub- 
scriptions, Teachers Edition, $2.25 a year (32 
issues). Single copy: 10 cents. 


Address all correspondence, Editorial, Subscrip- 
tion or Advertising, to: SCHOLASTIC MAGA- 
ZINES, 220 East 42nd St., New York 17, N. Y. 
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Cooperation 

Lucius Beebe, a well-known New 
York critic, was once kicked out of 
Yale. It seems he had a ventriloquist 
friend whom he introduced to the col- , 
lege chaplain as a famous minister from 
the west. The chaplain invited the 
guest minister to deliver a sermon in 
the Yale Chapel. All went beautifully « 
until the fake minister stopped talking, 
cupped his hands about his lips, looked 
aloft, and called, “Am I right, Lord?” 
Down from the rafters came an answer- 
ing, “You certainly are, My Son!” Mr. 
Beebe and friend made a speedy exit 


from Yale. 
Bennett Cert 


























HANDY HELPER'S 
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wownd "bs QUIZ NE10 


What stops a 
loose-leaf, ring- 
hole tear? 
What keeps 
the pages nice 
and neat 

And guarantees 
the set's 











gives you 5-way help for 


Surface Pimples 








smEORS: 


largest and most complete line of 
Modern GRADUATION NAME CARDS. 





est cards and sample 
kit. Write today to PRINTCRAFT, 
1423 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 





VICTORIES IN MEDICAL 
RESEARCH 


Against every bodily affliction is — = 

Gentiles, unconquerable mind © be ae 
Physicians in clinics, surgeons in oe 
soomns medical scientists in —_— sos soo 
tories like those of Squibb—all are waging § 
ee ere been found as yet, but ~ 
ie iy forwerd march of matical oe ob the 
. i i k being do 

i te hope. Wor > 
spire Laboratories and the Squibb Insti 


tute for Medical Research is typical of the 


fi 
efforts of scientists everywhere to make life 
safer for you: 


Another germ fighter is aspergillic acid, a member of the newly discovered 
family of antibiotics, of which penicillin is the most famous. Aspergillic acid 
is active against many species of bacteria, and offers promise for effective 
surface therapy. Crystals of aspergillic acid (shown above) look like sprays of 


spruce needles; they were isolated and chemically analyzed at the Squibb 
Institute for Medical Research. 


s 
4. 
aes 


New weapon against measles is gamma globulin, a plasma 
protein produced from blood donations. Its protective ac- 
tion is due to the fact that about 90 per cent of blood donors 
have had measles and have developed an immunity which 
can be passed on to others. At the Squibb Laboratories, 
electrophoretic testing (shown above) insures product pu- 
rity. Another line of attack against measles is the search for 
a vaccine—and at the Squibb Institute for Medical Re- 


search a step forward has been made by growing the measles 
virus in chick embryos, 


Scholastic—February 18, 1946 


Molecules vs. pain. Seeking a better 
local anesthetic, Squibb scientists first 
analyzed the molecule of the best then 
available. For years they synthesized 
and tested hundreds of new com- 
pounds, rearranging molecules until 
they created Intracaine, a new ad- 
vance in the relief of pain. 


New aid to brain surgery is fibrin 
foam with thrombin, both derived 
from blood plasma. Packed in the in- 
cision, this sponge-like foam reduces 
danger of hemorrhage, aids normal 
blood clotting. Squibb was among 
the first producers of fibrin foam for 
military hospitals, 


SQUIBB 


THE PRICELESS INGREDIENT OF EVERY PRODUCT 
iS THE HONOR AND INTEGRITY OF ITS MAKER 
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IF you have sent us 
your DEFINITE order. 
BUT — if we have received 
only a tentative order from 
you, WE WILL NEED FINAL 


INSTRUCTIONS PROMPTLY 
TO CONTINUE SCHOLASTIC 
SERVICE TO YOUR CLASS- 
ROOM. 


ls the quantity you are now 
receiving correct? Or do you 
wish to revise your order in 
any way? In either case, it is 
essential that we receive this 
information at once. Please 
check the form below and re- 
turn it to us to insure proper 
handling of your subscription. 
Thank you. 





Subscription Department 
Scholastic Magazines 
220 East 42nd St., N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


() “My present order is correct 
(_] Please revise my order to 


—_——— copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Combined Edition. 
——__— copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
English Edition. 
———. copies of SENIOR SCHOLASTIC 
Social Studies Edition. 





NAME 
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STATE 








PAMPHLETS AND BOOKS 


Pamphlets available from Swedish News 
Exchange (address below). 

Cooperative Housing in Sweden, 15c. 

Outlines of Sweden, 15c. 

Swedish Steel Throughout the Centuries, 
15c. 

Swedish Unemployment pene 15c. 


omy, 1939, $1.00. 


Some Aspects of Swedish Social Welfare, 


15c. 
Sweden Speaks, $2.50. (illustrations ) 
Swedish Housing Policy, 15c. 
Education and Scientific Research in 
Sweden, 25c. 
The Nobel Prizes and Théir Founder, 


25c. 
Sweden Looks to the Post-War World, 
10c. 
The Theatre in Sweden, 10c. 
Sweden — Ancient and Modern, $1.00. 
Sweden: the Middle Way, Marquis 
Childs, Yale University Press, 1945, $2.50. 
True and Untrue and Other Norse Tales, 
Sigrid Undset, ed., Knopf, 1945, $2.50. 


FILMS 


16mm films available from Swedish 
Travel Information Bureau ( *color film). 

*Colorful Sweden, 1 reel, 10 min., 
Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. Journey through 
Sweden, and visit with royal family. 

*Productive Sweden, 2 reels, 18 min., 
Sound, $3., Silent, $2. Agriculture, fisheries, 
forestry, mining, glass. 

*Snow Magic in Sweden, 1 reel, 18 
min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. Ski-making, 
skiing, and life in Lapland. 

Swedish Industries, 2 reels, 22 min., 
Sound, $1.50. Agriculture, forestry and 
wood products, mining and metal-working 
(including silver), glass blowing. 

Scenic Sweden — the Land and the Peo- 
ple, 2 reels, 22 min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, 
$1. Tour of the country, including boatride 
on turbulent northern river. 

Child Welfare in Sweden, 1 reel, 11 
min., Sound, 75c. Hospitals, work and 
play rooms, cooperative apartments, etc. 

Physical Training in Sweden, | reel, 11 
min., Sound, 75c. 

Swedes at Work and Play, 2 reels, 21 
min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. Coastal fish- 
ermen, central provinces, northern valleys, 
small towns, Stockholm. 


Sweden's Wartime Adjustment, 1 reel, 


A Reference List on Sweden 


10 min., Sound, 75c, Silent, 50c. Trade 
school training, wartime substitutes. 

The Wind from the West, 2 reels, 18 
min., Sound, $1.50, Silent, $1. A Tale of 
Lapland, blending fact and fantasy. 

Note: Handling charges are for single 
showings only. Transportation charges to 
be paid by rentee. Give alternative dates. 
Booklets and study material on request. 
Write to nearest regional center: 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Consulate General of Sweden, 64 Pine 
Street, San Francisco 11, Cal. 

College Film — 84 East Randolph 
Street, Chicago, Ill 

Film Preview, 1504 Hennepin Avenue, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


FOR GENERAL INFORMATION 

Th- 4merican-Swedish News Exchange, 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. 

Swedish Travel Information Bureau, 630 
Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y. Travel 
literature and recordings of folk and class- 
ical music. 

The American Swedish Monthly, 630 
5th Ave., N. Y. 20. $2.00 per year, 20c copy. 

The American Scandinavian Foundation, 
116 East 64th Street, N. Y. 

The American Scandinavian 
East 64th St., 
copy. 


Review, 116 
N. Y. $2.00 per year, 50c 











SCHOOL CLUB PINS AND 
GUARDS ARE NOW AVAILABLE! 
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to choose from or we will 
create your organization's 
pin from your own original 
design Any style can be 
made with your individual 
letters or club name. Closs 
or committee requests or 
orders must heve the 
epproval of their sponsor 
or advisor. All pins and 
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best safety catches. 
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Our products are fully 
guaranteed. Prices as low 
as $1.00 per pin. Nation's 
lowest prices for quality 
club jewelry. 


Write Dept. 210 for com- 
plete information stating 
purpose or nature of your 
club so that we may suggest 
suitable designs. 


J. A. Nevers & Co. 
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AT WHAT AGE ARE DIETS 
POOREST? 


As school children grow older, 
good eating habits tend to go 
downhill. With the onset of the 
‘teens and continuing through. 
high school, diets reach a nutri- 
tional low, according to a recent 
study in nine test schools. 


Whatever the causes—press of 
new outside interests, impatience 
with routines, resistance to au- 
thority—the poor quality of the 
average high school diet is a fact 

. . one that may very well have 
far-reaching effects on school work 


habits, behavior and ability to 
learn. 


In this study, which analyzed 
the breakfasts eaten by grade 
school and high school pupils, 
comparative ratings were estab- 
lished by expert nutritionists. 
Against an ideal possible score of 
6.0 points, these were the ratings 
of the meals consumed: 


In grades 1 to 8, the average rating 
of 3211 breakfasts was 


In grades 9 to 12, the average rating 
of 942 breakfasts was 


Most unfortunate, here, is the 
paradoxical change in breakfast 
menus. Among adolescent boys 


RY SAN JOSE STATE COLLEGE 


and girls, who surely need three 
square meals, there is seen a 
definite worsening of eating habits. 


As an aid to teachers who would 
like to correct such trends in nu- 
trition, General Mills, Inc. is now 
preparing a variety of educational 
materials. These are booklets, 
posters, plan books and other tools 
—all prepared under the direction 
of a committee of educators. This 
complete program will be avail- 
able in limited quantities without 
cost, at an early date. 


General Mills, Inc. 
Minneapolis, Minnesota a 
Enriched Flours « Restored Cereals + Vitamin Products 
COPYRIGHT 1946-——-GENERAL MILLS, INC: 


EVERY DAY'S DIET SHOULD INCLUDE THESE FOODS 


GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
tow, some cooked, frozen 
or conned. At least one 
serving a day. 


tn addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oll or Vitamin D concentrate 


ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT . .. or row 
cabbage or salod greens. 
At least one serving a doy. 


POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or conned. Two or 
more servings o doy. 


MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evoporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectont or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
© dey for oll others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS... or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish o day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
wach week. 


BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
..- natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 
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TEACHERS EDITION 











THE WORLD SHRINKS AGAIN 
A 40-Minute Lesson Plan 


Key Topics for Discussion 


1. How developments in transportation have changed our 
concepts of time, distance and direction. 

2. The influence of improved transportation upon tradi- 
tional ideas of national ‘boundaries, sovereign rights over 
land and sea, international relations. 


Key Questions 


1, Discuss the early modes of transportation. Why was 
travel by water confined to rivers and coastal routes? (Lack 
of accurate navigation instruments, unseaworthy craft.) 
Why do you suppose the Romans put such emphasis on good 
road building? (To maintain empire control.) What impor- 
tant invention made travel by wagon possible? (The wheel, 
which was invented by the Hindus.) 

2. Why was the railroad so well suited to U. S. transpor- 
tation problems in the 19th century? (Vast distances, primi- 
tive roads.) When did America achieve coast-to-coast rail 
transport? (1869, when Union Pacific and Central Pacific 
met up.) 

3. How did industry convert the automobile from an ex- 
pensive curiosity to an everyday necessity? (Mass produc- 
tion.) 

4. Compare train and road route maps; show fundamental 
differences from air travel, which needs landing fields but 
can disregard boundaries, terrain, fixed routes. On a globe, 
compare air, land and water routes from your town to points 
around the world, (Use string for measuring. ) 

5. Let members of the class imagine that they are direc- 
tors of a new airways company. They plan to schedule pas- 
senger and freight routes from their home towns to far points 
on the globe (e.g., Teheran, Addis Ababa, Shanghai, Mos- 
cow, Rome, Calcutta). They will need foreign landing fields 
and commercial rights, What have they to offer in exchange 
for a right to these and to make up for their competition 
with local lines? 

Using globe and string measurer trace the various routes 
by which you might fly. 

Over what countries will you pass? At what important 
cities might you stop to discharge passengers or to refuel? 
Should each nation have the right to control air travel over 
its own land? Or only up to a certain height? (cf. the ten- 
mile limit at sea.) Should international airways be under the 
jurisdiction of the UNO? (Modern bombers can fly 3,000 
miles non-stop at 400, miles an hour. Scientists expect that 
within ten years they will be able to fly non-stop and return 
to any spot on earth.) Should state departments negotiate 
air treaties, or should such arrangements be left to individual 
companies? 


TO HELP UNDERSTAND THE NEW WORLD 
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1, Who was elected Assembly President? (Spaak.) 

2. Name the six non-permanent members of the Security 
Council. (Australia, Brazil, Poland, Egypt, Mexico, Nether- 
lands. ) 

3. How many nations are on the Economic Council? (18.) 

4. Name the Security Council’s Secretary-General. (Lie. ) 

5. Discussion: What fundamental clashes underlie the 
disagreements in the UNO? (Small powers vs. big, eastern 
Europe vs. western democracies, Russia vs. Britain.) Com- 
pare these differences with those threatening our own nation 
before the Constitution was ratified. How were those differ- 
ences resolved? 


U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY 


1. In what war did Naval Academy graduates first serve? 
(The Mexican War.) 

2. What two projects does Admiral Fitch advocate for the 
Academy? (Expansion of the Academy at Annapolis, estab- 
lishment of a department of aeronautics. ) 

3. Name some famous Annapolis graduates mentioned in 
the article. (Dewey, Sampson, Evans, Byrd, Nimitz, Halsey, 
Spruance, Mitscher, Hewitt, Fitch.) 

4. Discussion: Do you think that the creation of the 
atomic bomb has made it more or less important that we 
have a large professional navy? 

For Reference: A Short History of the Army and Navy, 
Fletcher Pratt, Bantam Books, 1107 Broadway, New York, 
25c; U. S. Naval Academy Guide, Maryland Writers: Pro- 
gram, Devin-Adair Co., 23 East 26th St., New York 10, $2; 


-“Navies Are Finished,” Maj. de Seversky, American Mer- 


cury, Feb., °46. 


CHOOSING A CAPITAL 


1. Why did Philadelphia seem to be a logical choice for 
the U. S. capital? (Central location, controlled by neither 
Yankees nor Southerners; capital of second largest and most 
democratic state. ) 

2. How did Jefferson and Hamilton reach a compromise 
decision? (Hamilton agreed to Potomac site, Jefferson to 
Federal assumption of state debts. ) 

8. Discussion: Most European capitals grew naturally, 
most U, S. ones were chosen and built artificially. How do 
you account for this? What differences result? Which method 
of choice do you think best? Why do you think the proposed 
site in the New York-Connecticut area would or would not 
be an ideal location? 





COMING NEXT WEEK 
March 4, 1946 


For Social Studies and General Classes 

France Tightens Its Belt: The economic problems of 
food, fuel and housing are eclipsing traditional 
politics. 

Income Taxes: The new taxes, how they differ from 
last year’s, and how they are paid. 

The Bureau of Standards, by Creighton J. Hill: The 
job of the Bureau and how it is done. 

The Tax on Income, by Henry Steele Commager: His- 
tory of the fight to tax income. 


For English Classes 

The Wheel in the Snow, by George H. Freitag: An 
essay giving one writer's background. 

Poetry Page — Women: Elinor Wylie and Sara Teas- 
dale. 

Cheerio, GI, by Anne O’Hare McCormick: England 
begins to miss the Americans. 

She said to-him . . . He said to her, by Agnes N. Bass: 
A workshop article on writing technique. 

Strings on Your Fingers, by Leonard Paris: An article 
on speech, 

You’ve Got to Learn, by Robert Murphy, Part II: An 
animal story. 











FOR ENGLISH CLASSES 
YOU'VE GOT TO LEARN 


You’ve probably been reading animal stories ever since 
you could read. And before that they were read to you: 
The Three Bears, Thornton Burgess’ books, The Wind in the 
Willows, and others you can remember. What were your 
favorites? 

Some wild animals in fiction act and talk and dress like 
human beings. They keep their groceries in cupboards. 
They go to meetings. They carry canes and pull out watches 
from their pockets when they want to know the time. 

Another type of story-book animal has human qualities — 
wisdom, slyness, courage — but only those characteristics 
‘ which animals in real life share with human beings. 

To which of these groups do Bob Murphy’s otters belong? 
Can you prove your point by reading aloud sentences from 
the story? Which is more human, the otters or Old Specs, 
the raccoon you read about last fall? 

To make a success of a story like this, an author has 
to know a good deal about woods and the life that goes 
on there. It isn’t enough for him to bone up by reading 
somebody else’s book — getting his facts secondhand. He 
has to be the kind of person who spends much time in the 
woods, watching what goes on so carefully that he discovers 
significant signs and learns what they mean. Can you prove 
that Bob Murphy has done this from details in his story? 

Did you notice as you read this story that you aren't 
introduced to Andy Gates until you are already on good, 
familiar terms with the otter family? Why do you think the 
author wrote the story this way? Why didn’t he tell: you 
as much about the dog as about the otters? 

Sometimes authors write incidents into their stories that 
shouldn’t be there. The stories would be better if they were 


cut out. Even good authors make mistakes. Do you think 
the feud between the otter and the trout belongs im this 
story? What does it add to the story? . 
Could you explain the meaning of the title of the story 
to someone who didn’t understand it? Now that you've 
read the first half, how do you think the story will end? 


FRIENDS TO EVERYONE 


Did you notice that Mr. Untermeyer uses the word “con- 
fess” in his very first sentence? Throughout his article he 
speaks honestly about himself. He doesn’t try to persuade 
you or himself that he was an A-English student. He was 
an average boy. He read and liked the books other boys 
liked, He explains how he discovered more and more books 
and what they came to mean to him. 

As you read the article did you find yourself asking your- 
self questions about yourself and books? You may learn a 
good bit if you ask and answer a few as honestly as Mr, 
Untermeyer does. These, for instance: Did you begin with 
the classics? Do you read haphazardly or systematically? 
Have you acquired a sincere respect for “the power of the 
word”? What people have you met in books that you 
couldn’t meet in real life? What book-trips have you taken” 
to places you have never actually seen? How many of the 
books that Mr. Untermeyer mentions have you read? If you 
were writing this article about yourself what books would 
you substitute for some of those which have been his 
favorites and have perhaps influenced him strongly? 

Now that you've asked and answered these questions, 
write a straightforward piece about yourself and books, 
Don’t be afraid to be honest. “You as you are” is worth 
writing about; “you as you think you ought to be” is dull 
reading and doesn’t fool anybody. 


ROBERT BENCHLEY 


Did you ever listen to Robert Benchley over the radio or 
see him in the movies? Without knowing him personally 
did you ever wonder what he was like in private life? Does 
what Mr. Sullivan writes about him fit into the picture 
you have of him? 

In a way, what Mr. Sullivan has written about Mr 
Benchley is an elegy. What is an elegy? Can you name othef 
elegies? Have you read William Allen White's piece about 
his daughter Mary? 

What is written about a man when he dies depends upo 
two people — the man himself and the person writing about, 
him. It depends also upon the purpose of the writing. The 
best pieces are done by persons who knew him well and 
cared enough about him to want to tell what he meant 
them. Does Mr. Sullivan make you feel you know Benchley 
better than you did before you read this article? } 

Theme Tip: Try to describe someone you have known wé 
so that your friends who never knew the person will sha 
your feeling for him or her. Mr. Sullivan gives you a god 
lead: tell stories about the person. They needn’t be funn 
They must be :characteristic. 





Key to ‘We Challenge You” 
I. 1-Fulton; 2-Watt; 3-Stephenson; 4-Selden; 
Wright; 7-Nebuchadnezzar; 8-Magellan. 
II. l-c, 2-a, 8-b, 4-a, 5-c, 6-d. 
III. 1-N.Y., Conn.; 2-N. Y.; 3-Assembly; 4-Philadeiphia; 
Va.; 6-N. Y.; 7-Hamilton; 8-Washington. 


5-Ford; 
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